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REMEDIES FOR LYNCH LAW. 


OnE of the most encouraging symptoms in connection 
with mob law is the growirg conviction that it must be sup- 
pressed if civilization is to continue in those regions where 
this backward tendency is most persistent. And of these 
signs of a better order of things, one of the most cheering 
is the tone of the local press on the subject. Decent jour- 
nals of all shades of opinion throughout the country now 
join in the general demand that is being made for the recov- | 
ery of the law. In other words, this most menacing evil of 
the times is no longer looked upon as a mere neighborhood if 
affair with which the rest of the world ought not to busy it- | 
self. On the contrary, it is at last being recognized that the 
evil is one that involves the good name of the whole coun- 
try. And there is yet another encouraging indication. 
While it is universally conceded that mob law of every 
description is to be put down with a stern hand, there is 
a growing disposition to view the subject in a less sectional 
and partisan spirit than formerly—that is to say, the peo- 
ple of the Southern States are becoming less and less hos- 
tile to external denunciations of a species of anarchy that 
strikes at the very foundation of organized society, whilst in 
other portions of the Union there is a perceptible recognition 
of the fact that there are conditions in some parts of the South 
not wholly unlike those prevailing in the English colonies in 
India and South Africa. And while, of course, there can 
never be any extenuation of ‘‘lynching,’’ a keener appre- 
ciation of the difficulties of the situation is everywhere appar- 
rent. To what extent this change of sentiment may be at- 
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tributed to our experiences with the denizens of the islands 
so recently dropped into the lap of the country it is difficult 
to tell. 

So long as men believed, or professed to believe, that there 
was a natural and deadly war of races going on in the South, 
no amount of argument could convince them that not only 
was there never such a conflict, but that even to expect such 
a struggle would be to expect the impossible. No less hope- 
ful is the somewhat altered view of the subject now every- 
where noticeable in the Southern States, for it must be 
borne in mind that not a very great while ago not only 
could there be found newspapers of considerable influence 
that advocated the putting to death by mob law of persons 
accused of certain crimes, but even political leaders and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries not unseldom advocated the same 
sort of procedure. Now the question is no longer a sec- 
tional one, and men of intelligence and patriotism every- 
where join in the demand that this relic of barbarism should 
be extirpated speedily. 

The first step to be taken in the study of this form of an- 
archy is to get at the cause of it. Hence it is necessary to 
describe some of the social and political conditions prevail- 
ing in those portions of the South where ‘lynchings’’ are 
most frequent, for it must be borne in mind that these il- 
legal executions are more frequent in some portions of the 
South thanin others. It may also be desirable to get at the 
excuses offered for these lawless acts, to see how far they 
correspond with facts, to trace the influence of ‘*lynchings,”’ 
and so far as possible to discover whether there may not be 
a substitute for them. We are not discussing the prevalence 
of crime elsewhere. It is unfortunately too true that infrac- 
tions of the law exist everywhere. At the same time it should 
be added that it is rarely the case for law-abiding citizens 
in any portion of the world to defend crimes of any descrip- 
tion, least of all the crime of murder. 

The cause originally assigned for lynching was the as- 
sault by black men upon white women. In some sparsely 
settled regions of the South, where the negroes far outnum- 
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ber the whites, the possibility of such outrages is a perpet- 
ual menace to every household; and, while extremely rare 
during the existence of slavery, these crimes appear to be on 
the increase in some quarters. That outrages of this de- 
scription have done more than all other causes combined to 
retard the advancement of the black race since emancipa- 
tion is unquestionably true. At the same time, the whole 
past history of the relations between the two races in Amer- 
ica proves that this offense cannot be charged against the 
negroes as a race. In by far the greater number of cases 
the crime is committed by the more worthless blacks—ordi- 
narily ‘‘ strange niggers,’’ or members of that vagrant class 
of black proletariat that has sprung up since the great eco- 
nomic changes of recent years have transformed the South. 
For the misdeeds of these shiftless vagabonds a whole race is 
made to suffer. Lacking steady employment, and frequent- 
ly too lazy to work even when employment is possible, these 
idle, vicious persons roam over the country, a prey to every 
brutal propensity. As a rule, their attacks upon women oc- 
cur at certain seasons of the year in the rural districts, or 
in the outskirts of towns where there is no police protection 
whatever. When captured and tortured by mobs they or- 
dinarily meet with stolid indifference whatever treatment 
they receive. The class to which they belong, moreover, 
never read the newspapers. Few of them know, indeed, 
what takes place fifty miles distant. Even if they do, the 
actions of the mob not only familiarize them with the crime 
which naturally arouses the indignation of men as no other 
crime can, but not infrequently tempts them to commit it. 
At the same time respectable colored persons, who are 
usually outspoken in their denunciation of such assaults, are 
made to feel that their race cannot get a fair trial in courts 
of justice. Thus a breach between the two elements of our 
population takes place, and confidence is destroyed where 
it ought to be cultivated. 

From what has been said already it is scarcely necessary 
to add that, so far from extirpating the evil complained of, 
lynch law has actually increased the number of attacks upon 
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females. Judge Lynch, moreover, has meanwhile so extend- 
ed his jurisdiction as to execute persons accused of all man- 
ner of crimes; for, so far from confining his executions to 
persons accused of crimes against women, he now puts to 
death those accused of all sorts of breaches of the law from 
murder to larceny. ; 

Mob law having once been tolerated in certain cases, 
has now asserted itself in all kinds of cases, and the mob 
reasons that, if a negro can be lynched for ordinary of- 
fenses, ‘* hanging is too good for him’’ where a woman has 
been assaulted. Behold, therefore, the rise of the practice 
of burning the accused at the stake in the presence of ap- 
proving spectators, who vie with one another in devising 
means of torture! The quivering body of a dying wretch is 
frequently subjected to those indignities known among the 
less-dev-loped Indian tribes, and the entire community is 
brutalized. Now if such deeds checked crime, elevated the 
criminal class, and were calculated to promote among the 
members of a community those sentiments of justice and 
mercy so essential to enlightenment, then indeed might the 
rest of the world tear a leaf out of the book of our jurispru- 
dence and close the doors of their courts. But the expe- 
rience of the human race is entirely opposed to any such 
theory. By an inexorable law violence begets violence. 
No earthly substitute therefore can be found for the duly or- 
dained tribunals for the trial of offenders against the law. 
Once connive at the overthrow of the law in a particular 
instance, and the reign of anarchy begins. 

One purpose of the criminal law is to prevent those acts of 
violence on the part of worthless negroes which are so well 
calculated to arouse the passionate indignation of all persons. 
To prevent such acts, provisions are made for the trial of the 
accused, and if he is found guilty, the severest punishment 
is meted out to him throughout the South. That such a 
penalty is deserved no one familiar with Southern conditions 
can possibly gainsay. And experience is fast convincing 
people everywhere that the best possible substitute for mob 
law is a return to the courts. What is of greater importance 
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still is the lesson that the honor and protection of women 
may far more wisely be left to the various organs of govern- 
ment than to lawless bands of murderers. 

In assaults on women an unwillingness on the part of the 
victim to appear in court is often assigned as an excuse for 
mob law, and it is easy to appreciate this reluctance of the 
woman when it is recalled that the trial is thrown open to the 
public. To the experience already encountered must, under 
many present arrangements, be added the further misfortune 
of being obliged to tell her story of wrong to the court in the 
presence of a gaping crowd of spectators. But there is no 
reason why the criminal procedure could not be so altered as 
to exclude from such trials all persons save the parties and 
the jury. Indeed, such a change is demanded in the inter- 
ests of mankind. 

Where persons are lynched on charges of murder, arson, 
robbery, larceny, and similar offenses, they are almost inva- 
riably negroes, although it is unfortunately true that the 
whites are themselves not wholly free from such crimes. It 
is urged in defense of self-help in such cases that the courts 
of law fail to render speedy and accurate justice. The gross 
abuse of the right of appeal and of the pardoning power are 
also urged as extenuating circumstances. All this sounds 
strangely enough, however, when one remembers that 
thro-ghout the South the white race and the political party 
to which most of its members belong are in control of all the 
machinery of government. Hence these and other facts 
ought to make the task of good citizens plain. They mustat 
least make possible a clearer knowledge of prevailing con- 
ditions. 

The cure for lynch law is to be sought in Preventive rather 
than in repressive measures. This was the great lesson 
taught England by Sir Samuel Romilly and Sir James Mac- 
intosh, through whose influence the rude features of the 
English law were so materially improved. It is the great 
truth, moreover, experience has forced upon the medical 
profession. Instead of the ancient practices of bleeding and 
purging, physicians have made their greatest strides since 
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they have learned how to care for the public health by sani- 
tation and other modes of preventing disease. In like man- 
ner experience has demonstrated that the growth of crime is 
to be checked, not so much by the crwel/ty and severity of the 
punishment, which was the great error of the Middle Ages, 
as by the swiftness and certainty of the punishment. These 
are not theories. They are facts demonstrated by the whole 
experience of mankind. 

Among the preventives to crime education stands fore- 
most, but to prove effective it must be of a far different type 
from that usually afforded the youth of both races by the 
public schools of the Southern States. The whole system of 
public instruction ought to be so reconstructed as to impart 
to both white and black children that technical and moral 
treining of which they usually stand so much in need. 

In this connection care must be taken to recognize the 
vast industrial changes that are taking place in the South. 
Entire sections which were wholly given over to agricul- 
ture a decade or two ago now feel the vitalizing influences 
of modern industry and witness the rise of new towns and 
cities. Whites and blacks have flocked to these rising mu- 
nicipalities to seek a more congenial atmosphere than that 
surrounding the moribund plantation, whilst those who have 
remained on the countryside suffer very often by reason of 
the absence of those social agencies which make life pleas- 
ant and inspiring. And it may yet be many years before one 
may see an efficient system of public instruction developed 
in such regions. Strange to say, even in the larger towns of 
the South, a free public library is a curiosity. Even where 
such an institution exists it is often the gift of an outsider. 
Fortunately, however, public sentiment is awaking to their 
importance in Southern towns, and libraries are on the way. 
There is no reason why something cannot be done to raise, 
in a similar manner, the standard of living in the backwoods; 
for much of the lawlessness of such communities may be di- 
rectly traced to ignorance, idleness, and a natural craving 
for recreation, which should be properly directed. Suffer- 
ing from the monotony of their existence, gangs of men and 
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boys frequently hail a lynching as a happy diversion from 
their sordid experiences. No less important is the need of a 
rural constabulary. A well-disciplined, mounted police force, 
composed, like that of Canada and South Africa, of respon- 
sible, sober men, would be a great gain to the country dis- 
tricts. Not only would such a force largely aid in the pro- 
tection of women and children, but its members could also 
materially improve the country in other ways. There is no 
reason, for example, why they could not perform their po- 
lice duties and also render services in connection with the 
roads and schools. In some remote portions of the South 
parents are naturally afraid to send their children to school, 
where the little ones must walk several miles, but the pres- 
ence of mounted police would banish all fears. This force 
could also inspect the roads, arrest vagrants, and otherwise 
add to the convenience and security of the public. It was the 
old patrol of the South that did so much to preserve order. 
Another point to be considered in connection with lynching 
has already briefly been referred to, and that is the lack of 
confidence some communities betray in regard to their crim- 
inal courts. This, surely, isa most disheartening sign; for in 
such communities men appear to feel a greater sense of secu- 
rity regarding the rights of property than those of the person. 
That there is often some show of reason for this deplorable 
skepticism is a fact beyond controversy. A little reflection 
may make the truth more obvious to those who will be sur- 
prised at this remark. In the first place, there is the very 
great distinction which exists not only between the laws de- 
fining crimes and property, but also between the methods 
of trial in the two sorts of courts. For while courts of civil 
jurisdiction have had their procedure greatly ameliorated 
through the influence of equitable principles, criminal tribu- 
nals still adhere to the technical rules of the common law. 
Therefore such tribunals have in many portions of the country 
retained the prolix and tortuous practice of the old English 
system, while the ease with which appeals may be made has 
had a tendency further to weaken popular confidence in the 
criminal courts. Unfortunately, moreover, the character of 
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the criminal judges has not always been such as to correct 
these impressions on the part of the public, and the disposi- 
tion of the bar of some towns to turn over the whole crim- 
inal practice to a certain class of practitioners has not im- 
proved matters. The substitution of a judiciary elected 
by popular vote for a short term of years, for a judiciary 
elected or appointed for life or good behavior, has not been 
without its evils and dangers. The office has in many States 
become a political one, and thus we see attorneys endeavor- 
ing to have all their causes tried in the Federal courts. Le- 
gal education also stands sorely in need of elevation. In 
many parts of the South a bar examination is a perfect farce. 

Another remedy for lynching may be discovered in the abo- 
lition of capital punishment in all cases save those of assaults 
upon women. This measure would probably lead to several 
good results. In the first place, convictions of white men 
accused of homicide are notoriously rare in those States 
where ‘‘ lynchings ’’ are most frequent. There murders are 
most frequent and human lif cheapest. Would it not be 
wise, therefore, for such commonwealths to recognize the 
fact that juries are inclined to regard the death penalty as 
too severe a one for white men accused of homicide? By 
abolishing the punishment by death in such cases more con- 
victions would unquestionably be secured and greater pro- 
tection afforded life. Some punishment is better than none 
at all. Lynchers might then also be punished. The lighter 
the penalty the surer the prospect there is of securing a verdict 
for the State, unless, of course, it be in the case of assault. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the wzndictive theory of pun- 
ishment has now practically disappeared from the codes of 
most civilized states. But where murders are more frequent 
lynchings are more common, and death at the hands of a 
savage mob is the almost inevitable fate of every assailant of 
a woman. Then let such commonwealths confine the death 
penalty to assaults as the most expedient quality and scale of 
punishment for such offenses. And both the trial and the 
execution, in case of conviction, should be private. 

To check the growth of mob law there must be a public 
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opinion sufficiently enlightened to recognize the necessity of 
maintaining order and the justice of securing to every ac- 
cused person a fair trial by an impartial jury. It is well, 
moreover, for public officers, from governors to constables, 
to think more of their duties and less of a reélection. If 
such sentiments do not pervade a community, all the worse 
for such a place; but they may easily be cultivated. The 
press, the bench, the bar, the pulpit, and the various other 
creators and guides of public opinion could mould and guide 
the popular mind in the right direction. Associations in 
each State, moreover, where mob law is prevalent, might — 
devote themselves to the investigation of crimes of every de- 
scription and give the widest publication possible to their an- 
nual reports. Indeed, there are already many healthy indi- 
cations of an improved order of things, and it is this growing 
opposition to ** lynch law”’ in place of the former apologetic 
and sensitive attitude on the subject which is so full of prom- 
ise. At the same time there must everywhere be cultivated 
those sentiments of charity, justice, order, and humanity on — 
which depend the well-being of the human race. Evils are 
surely to be condemned, and in the task of reform criticism 
is ever a most effective weapon; but an abiding sense of 
justice joined to a robust faith in the ultimate triumph of 
the forces which make for righteousness will, in spite 
of transient disappointments, accomplish far more than the 
stake, the halter, and volumes based upon prejudice and 
unfairness. 

In conclusion, we think we have made it clear that the 
original cause ot lynchings was the assaults of which so 
much has been already written; that now there is no crime 
which does not in some communities fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of Judge Lynch’s court; that so far from protecting 
women, the work of the mob actually results in increasing the 
number of female victims; and that vengeance enters no long- 
er into any recognized theory of punishment. Society must 
be protected and the transgressor be made to suffer, but that 
these results can be accomplished oniy through the mechan- 
ism of governmental organs all history proves to be a fact. 
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Neither is it necessary to advance any arguments against mob 
law, for the simple reason that the subject is one beyond the 
bounds of controversy. That howling gangs of ruffians bent 
upon shedding human blood can arrogate to themselves the 
functions exercised by courts and magistrates, or that they 
can disguise their malevolence by claiming to protect the 
virtue of helpless women, is monstrous. Statistics prove that 
more persons are lynched for crimes other than those 
against women than for such assaults. These murderers 
will, unless they are promptly dealt with, continue their 
misdeeds until portions of the South will become human 
shambles. It is time they were being stopped. The world 
is astounded by such acts, and asks if this is a civilized 
country. The direful effects such violent scenes exert 
upon the rising generation of both races cannot be calcu- 
lated. Whether we like it or not, it is written in the book 
of fate that the South must be populated by two races 
who are to be dependent upon each other. That they 
must learn to get along with each other is not necessary, 
for they have been doing so for several centuries. In 
Jamaica, where the blacks outnumber the whites far more 
than they do in any part of the South, the lives and hon- 
or of men and women are perfectly safe. The same is in 
like manner true of certain portions of our Southern States 
situated under similar circumstances. Meanwhile upon the 
leaders and teachers of the blacks will rest the tremendous 
responsibility of imparting to that race those lessons of mor- 
als and industry without which no race can ascend in the 
scale of enlightenment. In this work duty and self-interest, 
to say nothing of other considerations, will admonish the 
whites to take part. That the negro is improving, moreover, 
no fair-minded person can gainsay. His advancement in 
some quarters is simply phenomenal. There is no earthly 
reason why both races may not go forward. If one of them 
lags behind, it is bound to pull back the other. Hence, if we 
of this generation are wise, we will not transmit to succeeding 
generations a question to vex them perpetually. The only so- 
lution of the so-called race problem is one founded on justice. 
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Let us recapitulate, then, the antidotes for lynch law: 

1. There should be created a more efficient system of ed- 
ucation. 

2. Preventive agencies should be substituted for repressive 
ones. A rural police is especially desirable. | 

3. Judges to be appointed for life and given a proper com- 
pensation. 

4- The abolition of capital punishment in all cases save 
those where the prisoner is accused of an assault upon a 
woman. 

5. The recasting of criminal procedure so as to make it 
less technical. At the same time jurisdiction ought to be 
conferred upon county courts to try privately persons accused 
of assaults upon females. Judges of such courts should be 
authorized to empanel a jury immediately; and if found guilty, 
the accused should be executed at once and privately. There 
should be no appeals in such cases. 

6. Sheriffs who permit a prisoner to be rescued by a mob 
for the purpose of lynching him shoula be removed from of- 
fice at once, and any person who publicly advocates lynch- 
ing should be ineligible to any position under the State or 
Federal government. 

7. There should be organized in every State where assaults, 
lynchings, murders, and other felonies are common an as- 
sociation composed of representative and intelligent citizens, 
whose duty should be the collection and publication of the 
circumstances of such crimes. By giving the widest circu- 
lation possible to such occurrences a healthier public opinion 
could be quickly created. 

Some such steps as the foregoing are necessary. It is con- 
fidently believed, moreover, that their results would prove 
both efficacious and permanent. A SouTHERN LAwyer. 
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FISKE’S THROUGH NATURE TO GOD.’’! 


SomEnow there has got abroad a rumor to the effect that 
the old reliable, religious highway is rutted badly by heavy 
ecclesiastical traffic. Backwater, presumably from Noah’s 
flood, wherein the whale of the prophet Jonah is wont to be- 
have himself unseemly, has floated, it is whispered, sundry 
bridges away. A cyclone every now and then for the last 
few decades has swooped down and whirled up as dust to 
heaven the ancient, honest macadam of proof texts, which— 
gossip reports—has fallen again to earth like the hail of 
Egypt, demolishing all wayside inns of grace. And, worst 
of all, the dogmatic milestones erected by the fathers at sun- 
dry times have been ruthlessly broken up to repair the road- 
bed; yet in vain, for nothing—it is affirmed on the excellent 
authority of ** they say’’—remains in pristine integrity at this 
hour but the deceptive signpost: ** To God.”’ 

Now Mr. Fiske has taken this rumor of a dire state of the 
way of salvation so seriously that the philanthropic spirit has 
moved him to engineer forthwith a new road to God, not 
through the supernatural, but vza nature itself. 

He describes this road in his new book, and we have just 
attempted to go over it after him. 

Conscience compels us to say that we found the survey 
truly fine, but the metal more than doubtful, and the con- 
struction nowise for posterity. 

Dropping metaphors, we must premise that Mr. Fiske’s 
little book is constructed—perhaps quite unconsciously—on 
atrinitarian plan. First of the three essays, and furnishing 
the statement of the main theme, comes: the ‘‘ Mystery of 
Evil’’ (a vindication of God the Father?). Second: the 
**Cosmic Roots of Love and Self-sacrifice’’ (the eternal 
preéxistence and incarnation of God the Son?). Third and 
last: the ‘* Everlasting Reality of Religion’’ (the doctrine 


'«THrRoucH Nature To Gop.” By John Fiske. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. 1899. 
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of God the Holy Ghost?). In each of these three essays 
Mr. Fiske leads us to believe that he is undertaking the 
demonstration of a definite theorem. The general method 
is to open with a picturesque presentation of difficulties, so 
candid that we at once conclude the eminent writer would 
not write at all had he nothing original to contribute toward 
the problem’s solution. Then follows a more or less re- 
spectful setting aside of what other men have done, and a 
brief statement of what needs doing. The reader is by this. 
quite sure that much is to come. He peruses eagerly the 
eloquent exposition of the law of evolution as involved in 
certain particular processes, and when still under the spell 
thereof is forthwith offered sundry exquisitely worded gen- 
eralizations, which no one cares to question lest his good 
breeding and fine literary taste be impugned, and which some- 
how induce a belief that something has been done toward 
the establishment of the thesis. Alas! the Q. E. D. is less 
in the logic than in the style. Let this general criticism be 
substantiated by a succinct account of each essay. 

In the first, after a restatement of the Biblical story of 
Adam’s fall, Mr. Fiske brings us to consider the impossibil- 
ity of understanding how there can be evil in a world made 
and preserved by an all-good and all-powerful deity. To 
maintain the all-goodness, the all-power has been usually 
sacrificed to some extent. An evil material or principle is 
held variously responsible for defective methods or imperfect 


results. Mill’s suggestion that the limitation of God’s power 


allows men to view their poor strivings after the good as 


needed assistance rendered the Creator by the creature for 


the completion of his taskwork, is thrown aside because a 
non-omnipotent deity is rightly seen to be no God at all. 
Calvinism, on the other hand, is extolled by Mr. Fiske be- 
cause it insisted on both the omnipotence and the absolute 
goodness, taking logical refuge in man’s incapacity to ascer- 
tain what is really ‘‘ good for God.’’ The ‘* Gesta Roman- 
orum’’ is quoted in support of this position (why not Par- 
nell’s immortal version of the tale?) to commend respectfully 
to our consideration the disquieting suggestion that what 
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would be in man criminal may be praiseworthy and right- 
eous altogether in an all-wise God. Clearly his censure of 
Auguste Comte (somewhat frivolous, and responsible for 
any flippancy in the present article) and his relegation of 
John Stuart Mill to a bygone age of thought obligate Mr. 
Fiske to do better than both. He is to save the omnipotence 
along with the all-goodness. What does he actually achieve? 
A brilliant presentation of the modern (and ancient) theory 
of the unity of nature (implied in such words as ‘* cosmos”’ 
and ‘*universus’’); a clear precision of the content of con- 
scious life—successive changes and discriminations; and then 
the positive assertion is ventured that, without evil and pain for 
contrast, good and pleasure must remain unknown and as 
though, therefore, they were not. The moral progress of 
the world is, however, believed to be the elimination of evil. 
Wherefore, to save himself and his readers from the prepos- 
terous, paradox that moral progress tends to moral annihila- 
tion, Mr. Fiske quite ingeniously suggests that good may be 
some time discriminated only from a lower form of itself 
(why not so discriminated at the start and ever after?), and 
finally, in the day when all base metals turn of their own 
sweet will to gold, good will be distinguished from a mere 
memory—a mental presentation of something whereto no 
existing external thing corresponds any more! (One asks 
then, legitimately enough, why not always distinguished from 
some hallucination or nightmare of phantasy, rather than 
from a hideous, God-devised reality?) 

It seems to us that Mr. Fiske has only limited the power 
of God less overtly, but no less disastrously to religious sen- 
timent, than John Stuart Mill. He has tried to show that God 
could noi (or would not) make man capable of discerning 
good without the distressful contrast which evil affords. But 
we should be disposed to question altogether the truth of Mr. 
Fiske’s assertion concerning the knowledge of good. May 
not pleasure (one kind of sensation or emotion) be differen- 
tiated from a lack of sensation or emotion—one variety of 
pleasure from another (as Mr. Fiske admits himself on p. 
55), sweet from no taste as well as from sour or bitter, moral 
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good from the indifferent as well as from moral evil? And 
so to us the latter seems to vitiate the former portion of Mr. 
Fiske’s argument. It appears, indeed as though out of sheer 
reluctance to hang on either horn of the angry dilemma, he 
has permitted himself to be gloriously tossed up by both 
horns of the logical monster into the ‘‘ intense ’’ though, we 
are compelled to admit, stylistically beautiful ** inane.’’ 

In the second essay Mr. Fiske devotes twenty pages to 
stating difficulties. The peaceful seeming of nature is sur- 
face illusion; really there is everywhere internecine, truce- 
less war without quarter. The prodigality of means to ends 
in the cosmic process seems in a high degree *‘ unintelligent, 
not to say immoral.’’ A Caliban philosophy explaining this 
universal waste as wanton mockery, a monstrous piece of 
cynicism, is set aside with deserved contempt. Finally Mr. 
Fiske respectfully protests against what seems the import of 
a famous address of Mr. Huxley. To set the ethical process 
over against the cosmic process would involve an intolera- 
ble breach of continuity. In language of considerable grace 
the cosmic process is credited with an original intention of 
initiating the ethical process, and of being itself ultimately 
more and more replaced by the same as human history ad- 
vances toward some * far off divine event.’’ This intention, 
thus charitably ascribed, is not so easy to substantiate if we 
muse on Mr. Fiske’s frank admission ( p. 66) that the fittest for 
survival is not always the best or most highly organized; that, 
in a word, evolution sometimes spells degeneration. Clearly 
the cosmic process is so well satisfied with its good intentions 
as to be in no great haste! For twenty-eight pages Mr. 
Fiske gives us a portrayal of the genesis of man. First, nat- 
ural selection as understood by Darwin produces the rough 
physical man. Then, as Wallace saw, variations of intelli- 
gence become more profitable than variations of body, and 
the brain develops. Next, according to Mr. Fiske’s own 
contribution to the theory of evolution, the period of infancy 
was prolonged because the antenatal sufficed not for the reg- 
istration in nerve centers of the parent’s complicated expe- 
rience. Helplessness of progeny brought about affectional 
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relations between mother and young, greater permanence of 
the family, whence in due season the clan and the subordi- 
nation of individual and parental interests to social good. In 
ten pages a little farther on Mr. Fiske speaks with no com- 
mon exquisiteness of sentiment concerning the part materni- 
ty has played in the beginnings of altruism. 

Yet what is after all the clear gain of the religious reader? 
In Sections X. and XII. he is assured that ‘‘ toward the spir- 
itual perfection of humanity the stupendous momentum of 
the cosmic process has all along been tending; that spirit- 
ual perfection is the true goal of evolution, the divine end 
that was involved from the beginning’’ (p. 113). ‘* The 
moral sentiments, the moral law, devotion to unselfish ends, 
disinterested love, nobility of soul—these are nature’s most 
highly wrought products, latest in coming to maturity; they 
are the consummation toward which all earlier prophecy has 
pointed”’ (p. 130). Yet on page 123 Mr. Fiske registers 
his disgust with preceding stages: ‘‘ Nearly nine-tenths of 
our planet’s past lifetime, measured in duration, had passed 
away without achieving any higher result.’’ The sweeping 
victory of the mammals over the *‘ oviparous dinosauri, crawl- 
ing or bounding over the land, splashing amid mighty waters, 
whizzing batlike through the air, horrible brutes innumera- 
ble, with bulky bodies and tiny brains, clumsy, coarse in 
fiber, and cold-blooded’’ does not atone for the fact that the 
cosmic process was so long content to have them lord it over 
creation. If for incalculable ons ‘‘ the survival of the fit- 
test’’ was the only law of life, if Mr. Fiske is right in stating 
of such a universe that ‘‘ there is not even dignity in it, noth- 
ing whatever but resistless all-producing and all-consuming 
energy’’ (p. 78); and if energy, in fine, be not in itself 
something good and sublime—then one asks how shall you 
account for the divine patience? Is it not, when coupled 
with all power and all wisdom, immoral, wicked? Mr. Fiske 
merely tries to prove the end good, and assumes that the 
means he has admitted to be in themselves odious are thereby 
justified. Notso. Nor are we content when told that ‘* such 
a universe is not the one in which we live.’’ Even if moral- 
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ity has been produced, so as to dominate our world, the 
process of its production according to Mr. Fiske’s own pres- 
entation appears heinously immoral. With righteous man 
the best end requires for its acceptable realization means in 
themselves wholly worthy and noble. So also with deity, or 
God is not as holy as holymen. Perhaps, however, he may 
be justified on the ground of limited power! 

Furthermore, Mr. Fiske is carefully reticent as to the plan- 
et’s probable future. The astronomer has something to say 
about dead planets and extinct suns. On the principle set 
forth by Mr. Fiske that the justification of the whole book of 
life is to be sought in the concluding chapter, what of the 
ugly hypothesis that the last laugher who shall laugh best, 
therefore, should issue conquering and to conquer from the 
world of the microscope, close cousin to the microbe? For 
our own part the entire process can alone be justified on con- 
dition that every stage is felt to have zts own sufficient razson 
d’étre. ‘The God of the cosmic process cannot be allowed 
to seem cynically indifferent to means; and Mr. Fiske’s 
whole essay, therefore, strikes us as affording a rarely charm- 
ing instance of the adoption (so common by literary men) of 
the tactics successfully practiced for ages by their primate, 
the fabulous inkfish, hiding from the enemy of doubt (is 
God both all-good and all-powerful?) and deeming him an- 
nihilated because concealed by clouds of a non-translucent 
secretion. 

Mr. Fiske’s third and final essay may, however, save the 
day for him. ‘‘ Deo erexit Voltaire’’ is an interesting section 
attempting to show that modern ‘‘atheism”’ (if there be any) 
is a prejudice inherited from the eighteenth century, which 
went too far in its revolt from medizvalism. The Athana- 
sian conception of the immanent deity is, however, quite com- 
petent to rescue us from the Latin theology, with its god ex- 
ternal to nature. This god of the Greek fathers Mr. Fiske 
proceeds to identify with the First Cause, criticising Spen- 
cer’s name ‘‘ the Unkno: able ’’ as purely negative and mis- 
leading, however in strict parlance correct. So far we have 
nothing new. The difficulties in conceiving the First Cause 
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as psychical are admitted to be ‘‘insurmountable.’’ Why, 

then, we may ask, surmount them or appear to doso? Because 

‘*the atom and the cosmical ether’’ are likewise inconceiva- 

ble? This is a mere argumentum ad hominem. 'The mate- 

rialists may answer that the ‘‘atom’”’ and the ‘*cosmical ether’’ 

will be cheerfully given up when some more credible hypoth- 

eses are forthcoming to order as well as they do the observed 

phenomena. Does the hypothesis ‘‘a quasi-human god’’ 

subserve any similar purpose? Is it held with similar reserve? 

Is not the reason for the hypothesis an emotional one? Wit- 

ness the little philosophic assistance it gives, and the difficul- | 

ties it creates beyond the region of all verifiable thought. | 

In any case it is possible for some one to deny atom and cus- | 
mical ether as enéz/zes, but it is the very vital purpose of the ) 
hypothetic god to serve as ems entium. Let us leave the uni- 

verse unexplained rather than offer as explanation something 1 
in itself more inexplicable yet. And this, we say, because 


| ** science can deal only with second causes”’ (p. 141), where- 
Hy fore all dealing with the First Cause must admittedly be al- t 


it together unscientific. It must be a matter of liking, not of 
demonstration; of temperament rather than inherent proba- 

| bility—in other words, of faith and not of knowledge. 1 


| 
So much for our materialist’s answer to the argumentum ad 
hominem. Mr. Fiske then proceeds to state that religion has 1 


| had (always and everywhere) three essential postulates: the y 

quasi-human god, the undying human soul, the ethical sig- 
nificance of the unseen world. That this is historically de- C 

| monstrable may be gravely questioned. The religion of the 

ii! Old Testament knows not the second and little of the third. it 

\ Confucianism ignores the first. Primitive Buddhism is be- — g 


ih lieved by many authorities to have denied all three. They s 
i | are, however, the essentials of the Christian religion as un- — 


derstood by a large section of our cultured classes to-day. te 
Mr. Fiske proceeds to advance an argument for religion— | 
| that is, for the reality of somewhat whereto the religious life — 
of man has been a response. Now this argument seems to s¢ 
be very strong indeed, but it does not prove anything so fe 
much as the essay would, by its structure, lead one to sup- th 
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pose. Mr. Fiske says himself (p. 192): ‘* Upon the view 
here presented every specific opinion ever entertained by 
man respecting religious things may be wrong and in all 
probability exceedingly crude, and yet the everlasting reality 
of religion (in its three indispensable elements as here set 
forth) remains unassailable.’’ Erase the words we have put 
in parentheses and the reader has the actual result of the 
argument. How comforting to the practical religious man! 
There is a meaning in the religious evolution, and perhaps 
thou hast no access thereto! For whether Mr. Fiske’s defi- 
nition of religion be right or wrong, it is not inclusive enough 
to carry with it the authority of the whole historic evolution 
of religion, nor definite and exclusive enough to yield much 
contentment to any but the few who believe very nearly with 
this most recent defender of the Faith. Is there indeed any- 
thing men differ about more hopelessly than as to exactly 
what constitutes the essentials of the Christian religion? 
Who, then, will settle for another the more disputable ques- 
tion yet, as to the indispensable characteristics of religion in 
general? 

Whatever the demerits of this lengthy analysis, it is not 
made in malice. Dire truly must be in our day the need of 
some sort of intellectual conciliation with a part of the re- 
ligious life about us that any would-be mediator whose good 
will is apparent should be submitted to practically no cross- 
examination. Such reflections are pathetic. Where is the 
old faith that could have afforded to scorn any defense so 
pitiful as this? Not long ago in our most prominent denom- 
inational paper appeared a review of Max Nordau’s *“‘ De- 
generation,’’ commending that disreputable volume of pseudo- 
scientific slander because it assailed so many enemies of the 
Christian religion, and condoning the fact that by the same 
token it set the initiators of Christianity among degenerates! 
Truly we bear ourselves humbly these days, and are suffi- 
ciently thankful for a crumb or two that shall fall from the 
scientists’ table for the consumption of us poor dogs of the 
faith. Nor will it do to say in apology for Mr. Fiske’s book 
that its author is not a Christian apologist; only a scientist, 
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a philosopher, a historian. If he publishes an essay in the- 
ology, he is entitled to be treated as a theologian. If he 
errs, justice demands indeed that he be beaten with many 
rods—the greater the offender the less does the offense need 
charitable extenuation. And we mean by this very critique 
to express indirectly, but all the more effectively therefore, 
the great esteem we have conceived for Mr. Fiske. 

In conclusion, a few considerations shall be jotted down 
which may perhaps help some disappointed reader. 

Why the hypothesis of a quasi-human god? Because of 
the long pedigree of the idea? Surely not. Its movement 
from the single phenomenon to the group of phenomena, 
and thence to the larger synthesis beyond definite mental 
grasp, has the appearance not of a victorious progress, but of 
an ignominious egress before the conquering idea of mechan- 
ism. The difference between Aryan south of the Hindu-Kush 
and Aryan in Europe—is it not largely one between dream- 
ing the whole, as spirit, and handling the parts, as mechan- 
ism? Surely this can yield little contentment to the theist. 

Plainly, we want to believe in a God. It helps us to fight 
the battle of life. It helps us to survive and to develop. ‘* But 
it is not true!’’ says the atheistic evolutionist. ‘* What is 
truth?’’ we reply. For any man it is that which can be 
thought and believed by him with entire intellectual satisfac- 
tion. If theism helps men to survive, then there must come 
the day when there shall be none alive to deny it: it will be 
truth to all mankind. For the present itis truth to ws. And 
because we wish you equipped as well for the struggle of 
life as we are, therefore we wish you also could believe as we. 

This is at ail events an honest answer—which can be rid- 
iculed, but which admits of no sensible rejoinder unless 
that ‘‘ atheism tends to survival,’’ a thesis hard to maintain, 
since by many it is claimed that there never was an atheist. 

But why a guasi-human God? Because anthropomorphism 
is inevitable. It is merely a question of more or less. There 
can be no valid objection to anthropomorphism so long as it 
be not irreverent, immoral, or obscene. Rightly, we think, 
does Mr. Fiske insist that ‘‘ Infinite Person’’ is no more in- 
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adequate than ‘* Infinite Force’’ as a description of God. 
But we cannot agree with him when he says that ‘‘ we see a 
rational principle at work’’ (p. 143). What we do see is 
happenings susceptible of rational explanation at work; on 
the other hand we also see others which obstinately refuse, 
whatever our ingenuity, so to be construed. Thence we 
may conclude to a God not rational, but either partly ra- 
tional or preter-rational. The former leaves us without 
God; the latter vindicates deity just as our religious senti- 
ment would expect. Moreover, should it be argued (as it 
has been) that the Deity came only to consciousness and 
reason at a relatively recent date; that with him as with man 
progress has not been the result of meditation (cf. p. 107), 
so that he did not first plan and then execute—our answer 
would be that if he be preter-rational, it was surely not so 
with him, for even we, as we advance in reason, tend more 
and more first to think and then to do. 

Now, clearly, our God, to be worshipful, must be conceived 
not only as all-wise but also as omnipotent; yet by his all- 
power we do not mean to imply that he can do all that is 
thinkable, but always the very thing he wants to do. If, 
therefore, arguing of course from mere human analogy, we 
find a reason why he should have wished to do just what he 
has actually done, we shall find no cause for doubting his 
omnipotence in the fact that he did not do otherwise. 

Before, however, the all-goodness of God be discussed at 
all, we must make up our minds as to what we understand 
by goodness. Do we mean efficiency? Do we mean kind- 
ness to other beings (ourselves and such as we sympathize 
with), or do we mean love of what they have it in them to 
be? 

Now moral evil is but a variety of that which causes pain— 
pain in this case to our moral being. Pain always comes of 
arrested or overstrained functions. There are three ways of 
behaving toward it: to shrink, wail, complain, and cringe; 
or to resent it and make matters worse; or, lastly, to utilize 
it. But how? Clearly for development. Necessity is the 
mother of invention, proverbial wisdom tells us, and necessi- 
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ty is in the last analysis pain. If one function by arrest or 
overstrain causes anguish, set another function into opera- 
tion which will give a pleasure capable not only of neutral- 
izing the pain, but of absorbing it so as to become an ecsta- 
sy. Thus in our despair new powers are discovered and 
developed; the bliss of victory—nay, even the pride of stub- 
born resistance, meeting with ultimate defeat—reconciles us 
to the hardships of battle. There is ‘‘ the joy of seeing how 
much one can stand,”’ the pride of power ever one’s self, which 
are of themselves no mean compensations. Thus the agonies 
which forced us to reach and overleap the bounds which 
circumscribed our puwer became at the time swallowed up 
in the sense of growth, and were afterwards sweet in their 
bitterness, as the price of achievement aad the test of virtue. 
It is nevertheless quite clear that to all cowardly wailers or 
foolhardy protestors against the economy of pain, it must ap- 
pear a discouraging, paralyzing, and destructive horror. 
Just because to him who is at-one with the divine creative 
purpose it is the pressure of the fashioning holy hand which 
he trusts, even to his own undoing; therefore to him who 
insists upon considering himself a finished product, it must 
seem the interference of some malign enemy of God. For 
God as creator is also destroyer, as the history of our earth 
testifies. Like the artist, he makes and chooses a resistant 
materia! that the mastery of the ideal may be the more trium- 
phant. But he is in tove less with one idea than with a series of 
ideas; and each one of the series is an ideal to him in turn, so 
that stuff becomes product, and then product is again stuff with 
reference to further product. Each step of the whole proc- 
ess is an indulgence of creative energy, a delight; and every 
stage, however protracted, is but a sweetness long drawn 
out. To him there is no ‘‘ dreary period ”’ as to Mr. Fiske; 
nor is there to the man who sees the long history of life as 
that of God’s creative bliss. 

Now as to the other meanings of good. Is God good—that 
is, kind to us? Surely not in the sense of making it easy 
for us, singing us soothing lullabies and providing sweet- 
meats for half-awake moments. But kind in the sense of 
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desiring for us the ecstasy of progress? Yes! Some will 
urge, however, God is pitiful, else he had not produced pity 
in us; whereby the fit can no longer fight the unfit and ex- 
terminate them, whereby they are on the contrary obliged 
to cherish them and even to assist them to propagate their 
own degenerate selves. Not so would the present writer 
understand the genesis of pity. It is because God cares ex- 
clusively for the fit, and desires them to struggle more stren- 
uously, that he has made them burden themselves with the un- 
fit. The increase of pity means but an acceleration in the rise 
of the fit by crueler competition among themselves. No, God 
has not ceased to be Creator. He did not make us, and then 
indulge in an eternal Sabbath of despair. We can imagine 
his improving upon us here and there. Who knows but that 
his mercy through us toward the unfit means a determination 
to utilize for the production of a new creature those who, 
failing to understand his creative pressure, have by cowardice 
or rebellion lost with the privilege of hardship their own up- 
ward chance? 

Are we not yet clear in our minds what good is? ‘* Do 
unto thy neighbor as thou wouldst be done by?’’ Yea, but 
how wouldst thou be done by? When weak, sick, or cow- 
ardly, soft treatment is thy desire; when well, strong, brave, 
harshness to the uttermost, to be put on thy mettle, to be 
compelled to put forth all thy might. Now to our neighbor, 
when he is well, is it right to apply sick-room ethics? Is it 
fair to presume him anything but brave? Then surely— 
for mercy’s sake—no mercy in the fair battle of life! And so 
in attempting to fashion our idea of God let us see to it that 
we ascribe to him all goodness, but not an infinite mawkish- 
ness. 

But what is the religious attitude which harmonizes with 
some such stouter-hearted notion of God’s benevolence? 
Gratitude to God for the opportunity to coédperate with him 
which he has chosen to give us by using resistant material. 
(Plato perhaps was right, and John Stuart Mill, after all, not 
far wrong.) We shall strive to discover his idea, which is 
now being realized, and so love its beauty that every moment 
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in the process shall be to us one of panic joy! Let us strive 
to become what we have it in us to be. Let the latent 
become patent. Let us furthermore strive to make others 
realize the idea they are capable of representing; making it 
for them, by all good means at our disposal, a conscious 
ideal. And lastly, if we can do more to advance the divine 
creative work by death than by life, let us cheerfully die, 
or, what is more painful, endure ostracism, obloquy, scorn. 
The present type views variations as, what they usually are, 
for the worse. The fortunate variations (spiritually) must 
therefore expect to incur suspicion. He that is ahead of the 
van will seem a laggard, rearmost of the rear. But after 
misunderstanding, unfair treatment, disgrace, comes the dis- 
covery of what the martyr was. The army of heroes is still 
being recruited, the ariny of those who are numbered with 
the transgressors because enlisted in the service of the Cap- 
tain of Salvation. 

In a word, our practical religion will be: become, cause 
others to become, die that one better than ourself may come. 

Now all that has been here hurriedly jotted down by way 
of suggestion, for space allows nothing like formal statement, 
is only figurative language. But if anthropomorphism be al- 
lowed a fraction of an inch, who shall forbid it an ell—nay, a 
mile—provided the results be edifying—that is, liberate en- 
ergy for the development of the believer? The only justiti- 
cation of any conception of God whatever is after all that it 
ministers to what is noblest in man. 

Two points only require brief mention with reference to 
Mr. Fiske’s definition of religion: immortality of the soul 
and the unseen world. To postulate the former as an arti- 
cle of faith, is to vitiate the virtue of heroic sacrifice. To 
yield my life for the realization of God’s idea which is to me 
an ideal dearer than personal felicity—what is it but a stage 
trick if I know all the while that I shall survive disembodi- 
ment? And strange to say, the ancient Christian doctrine, if 
we be not sorely mistaken, is no immortality of the soul, but 
resurrection of the body. The materialist who denies the 
soul apart from the body prepares for the reéxamination of 
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the Catholic doctrine. The ghost-survival, usually called 
immortality of the soul, is the child of superstition, and of a 
confusion of thought, whereby because my mental image of 
a thing may outlast it, therefore it is supposed to outlast it- 
self. Ghost-survival for man, to be logically held, must be 
extended (as theosophists have done) to all beings whatso- 
ever, and signify not merely postexistence but preéxistence. 
Because I cannot think of my soul as at one with the inani- 
mate world, am I therefore sure that it is immortal? If I 
can think of death for others, I may infer that others can 
think of it for me; and probably each looks at the other’s 
case more impartially than at his own. The Christian doc- 
trine means practically a new creation, a reproduction of a 
body of which the spiritual resultants shall be me, raised 
perchance to a higher power. That may be a blessed 
hope; and if it proves in the increasing severity of competi- 
tion between the fit, a means to survival, will it not some day 
seem as credible to the higher mankind as that 2+2=4? As 
for the unseen world, for the very reason that it is unseen, 
it cannot be made to supplement the defects of this. To 
argue from the seen to the unseen, means to presume likeness 
betwixt them. Because this seen world is so bad, therefore 
the unseen is good? Surely a pathetical but also an absurd 
species of reasoning! Religion must begin by a worship of 
the seen world ere it can venture to include the unseen. For, 
after all, the God whom a man worships is always only a sym- 
bol, and is no part of that unseen world, but the life to him 
of the seen, whom having loved in this world he trusts for 
and in that world which he has not yet the senses to realize. 
To him the temple of God is ever the sensible world, and his 
own sentient and intelligent life. To him the God of that 
temple is One whose image he has fashioned, not after his 
own likeness, but after what he feels within himself at his 
noblest hours, an intolerably fierce desire, or a hopeless ache 
of yearning to become. And if mankind be not the greatest 
work of God, at all events the idea of Him shall ever con- 
tinue to be the sublimest creation of the poetic spirit of man. 
NorMAN GUTHRIE. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR BASKERVILL.*’ 


DEATH claimed at least four professors of English in three 
adjoining Southern States in the summer of 1899. It is my 
purpose here to say something of the best known of the four, 
William Malone Baskervill, of Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., who died on September 6, 1899. 

He was but in his fiftieth year, at an age when most schol- 
ars, and it was particularly true of him, are beginning to give 
the results of their study and reflection to the larger class 
room of the world. There is thus something peculiarly sad 
in the thought that not even a few years more could be ap- 
portioned him for the rounding out of this new phase of work 
begun. The perfect round, however silently and quietly 
drawn, seems always much more finished than the broken arc. 
Hardly two years ago appeared his first volume on Southern 
Writers. He had grown up and was contemporary with the 
movement; he knew personally and intimately the writers of 
this period both by visits in his home and by correspondence; 
and if nothing else had been planned by him, the failure to 
complete this undertaking, the first serious critical attempt 
to fix the value of this distinctly vital movement in the mul- 


1 Sometime since I asked Prof. Henneman to review at length Prof. Bas- 
kervill’s “Southern Writers.” He kindly consented, but was obliged to defer 
the task from time to time. Now he and I feel that a paper on Prof. Bas- 
kervi!l and his work is a tribute that should be paid his memory by a REVIEW 
in whose fortunes he was always interested. Such a tribute must be also 
necessarily a contribution to the educational history of the New South, and 
is therefore an appropriate pendant to the article entitled ‘The Study of 
English in the South,” which Prof. Hent.eman contributed to this Review 
in February, 1894. It was Prof. Baskervill’s lot to grow up in a transitional 
period, and it is the usual fate of workers in such an epoch to have their 
labors ignored by successors who have profited therefrom. Such a fate 
should not befall the gifted man about whom Prof. Henneman has written 
with so much fullness of knowledge and sympathy, Apart, however, from 
all consideration of what the future has in store for his fame or for those who 
mourn his premature cutting off, it is at least a present pleasure to me to 
publish a tribute to a Southern scholar with whom I maintained for a dec- 
ade most cordial relations. W. P. Trent. 
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tiple forces in our American literature, must be regarded as 
de} lorable. 

I do not pretend to have known Professor Baskervill as inti- 
mately as others who have a better right to speak of the 
man. But I had the privilege of being cne of his earliest 
pupils when he organized perhaps his first class -in English 
upon his return from Europe; he was, besides, at that time, a 
frequent visitor in the home of my father, with whom he would 
talk over his German experiences; I was possibly influenced 
by him consciously and unconsciously in the choice of a uni- 
versity career as well asof a profession; for the last six years 
of his life we were colleagues in charge of the same depart- 
ment in neighboring institutions in the same State; and I 
served with him on committees in both Southern and national 
associations. I thus had many opportunities of knowing him 
both personaliy and professionally. It is because of a sin- 
cere feeling or esteem and this personal knowledge of his 
life and its worth, because of a sense of unreserved regret 
that he was cut down before he could complete what he had 
mapped out fer himself and what we had a right to expect 
from his performance and his power, that I feel impelled to 
put into words these thoughts. A sketch of the formative 
influences in his life, aud some reference to his environment 
and his work as an educator wiil be necessary; for, it will be 
seen, all lead up to his most individual and representative 
work, the volume on Southern Writers. 

Professor Baskervill himself has told us the few simple facts 
of his early life in the page of the inevitable ‘* Vita’’ appended 
to his Leipzig dissertation eighteen years ago. There issome- 
thing very characteristic of the man in the directness and even 
abruptness of the language used. Tennessee was his native 
State, and it was with distinct feeling of patriotism and pride 
that he returned to it fur his life work. The father, a clergy- 
man in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was of a well- 
known Virginia family, and himself a Virginian; the mother, 
from whom he derived his middle name, of a family no less 
well known. Born in Fayette County, in the western part of 
Tennessee, in 1850, he was of such impressionable age during 
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the four years of war that these left ineradicable traces upon 
his imagination. The explanation of his later insight into 
the spirit of those Southern writers in the strictest sense his 
contemporaries, can be traced back to this period. The 
members of this new generation of writers were born before 
the war, were children during the war and witnessed the 
conflict, saw the old change into the new, and were them- 
selves workers in building up the waste places. He, too, 
could easily remember, and had not merely ‘‘ heard of,”’ 
the old; while at the same time he belonged to the new. 
He grew up with this struggling of varied forces and was 
a pioneer in the new literary and educational movement 
that had to pass over the Southern States at this time, if 
the new phases of life were to find expression. It was his 
good fortune, besides, to have his work allotted him at one 
of the two new universities, Sewanee and Vanderbilt, both 
in Tennessee, which, without trammels of older traditions 
and through their peculiar foundations, were leaders in this 
spirit of the new. In the study of these forces lies the sig- 
nificance of this movement in Southern life, Southern edu- 
cation, and Southern literature in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century; and from this point of view it may be re- 
garded as of peculiar interest that the life and work of the 
subject of our sketch should have terminated virtually with 
the closing of the period. 

However stimulating and exciting otherwise, the four years 
of war must have disturbed seriously the opportunities for 
sound education. Nevertheless, in the above-mentioned 
Vita he states, ‘* was at schoolalmost without interruption 
till I was fifteen years old,’’ and ‘‘ from my teachers I got a 
smattering of Latin and Greek and of the usual English 
studies.”’ With the well-known character of the Methodist 
preacher of the day, his father determined that the boy 
should have an education, even if nothing else should be 
be done for him. Peace had hardly been restored, therefore, 
when the lad’s schooling was eagerly discussed by the parents. 
In 1865, at the age of fifteen, he was first sent to a Methodist 
institution north of the Ohio River, probably because there 
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was no Methodist college near at hand in Tennessee or Ken- 
tucky. This was the Indiana Asbury, now De Pauw Uni- 
versity, located at Greencastle, a small town, fairly typical 
of the Central West, in rather a flat though slightly rolling 
landscape, in the western part of Central Indiana. The 
young boy remained there but a few months, and no glim- 
mering of the future scholar’s life yet dawned upon him. 
He was merely one of the youngest of numerous boys, and 
his teachers were teachers—this seems the sum of the im- 
pressions left. He was, probably enough, too young and 
very unevenly and ill prepared. He blames no one. With 
perfect frankness he speaks of this year: ‘*I did nothing, and 
at sixteen I was again at home.”’ 

The father was wise enough to seek the remedy, and was 
fixed in his purpose that the boy should learn something. 
From the same frank source we are told: ‘* For the next two 
years and a half 1 went to school to Mr. Quarles, a graduate 
of the University of Virginia, and from him I learned more 
than I had learned all the time before.’’ Then for two or 
three years he seems to have stopped school. He probably 
remained at home, possibly worked on the farm, and lived 
the usual life of a Southern boy in the country or small town 
about 1870. But the father was ever anxious and ambitious 
for the now fully grown young man. Another college was 
sought out, and this time more happily chosen. The oldest 
Methodist institution in the South, Randolph-Macon College, 
had been recently moved to Ashland, only twenty miles north 
from and virtually a suburb of Richmond, Va. He himself 
says: ** When I was twenty-two years old my father induced 
me to go to Randolph-Macon College, Virginia. There I 
was taught in my favorite studies by men who had studied in 
Germany, and by their advice I was led to come to Leipzig 
in the summer of 1874.” 

Going to Randolph-Macon was the turning point in his 
life. Three men moved mountains for him anc remained 
life influences. The Rev. James A. Duncan, D.D., the 
elder, was President, one of the most gifted and sympathetic 
pulpit speakers of his day. Casting aside denominational 
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lines and resolved to gather about him the best men he could 
get for his institution in its new and favored location, and 
thus in the truest sense to serve his Church by throwing in- 
spiring influences about her young men, Dr. Duncan had a 
small faculty, brt one so carefully chosen, that for a period 
of eight years at least, 1868-1876, Ashland became one of 
the inspiring intellectual centers of the Southern States. 
One of this Faculty was Prof. Thomas R. Price, now of Co- 
lumbia University, New York, who, side by side with the 
course in Greek, instituted what was then an innovation for 
very many even of our best American colleges, a full course 
in English. Another member of the faculty was Prof. 
James A. Harrison, who afterwards made the reputation of 
the English course at Washington and Lee, and was subse- 
quently called to the University of Virginia. 

A new world was revealed to the young man. From now 
on he became a devoted student of languages—Greek, Latin, 
French, German, and particularly his own language and litera- 
ture, English. Inthe sciences and mathematics he did not come 
under the same impelling influences, nor were his tastes to- 
ward these studies; and at this early time of life, character- 
ized by hearty likes and dislikes, he was as pronounced in 
his indifference to this side of the college course as he was 
ardent for language and literary work. At last the young en- 
ergies had been set on fire, and he moved in the direction his 
instincts andinterestsled him. He took all the studies in his 
favorite departments and few or none at all in others. He 
thus was a candidate for no degree at college, and I be- 
lieve, never received the title of Bachelor of Arts. He 
was of maturer age than many of his companions, and 
from the moment his work grew into a genuine interest and 
deep-seated passion he began to specialize in it. Such are 
the impressions received from many bits of conversations 
and chats at different times. J recall his speaking warmly 
of his rocmmate at college, brilliant ‘* Dick ’’ Beirne, who 
afterwards became one of the best-known figures in Virginia 
journalism and public life. They were ‘club mates,”’ and 
he spoke almost gleefully of Beirne’s fine qualities even then 
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displayed for winning over people his way. These are now 
memories years old that creep forth from the past, scraps 
from talks in my father’s home, or from chats after class 
hours, with Latin and English lessons over. 

His affection and love for the men of Randolph-Macon 
never waned. Of Dr. Duncan he always spoke in a spirit 
of the highest esteem; and one of his last publications, the 
Angio-Saxon Reader, was done in collaboration with Prof. 
Harrison. I happened to be with him when he paid his last 
visit to Prof. Price. We had traveled together from Ten- 
nessee to New York on the same car, in attendance upon 
the meeting of the Committee on English from the several 
associations of schools and colleges in the United States. It 
was at luncheon at the University Club that the two men met 
for the first time in many years. Both had been former teach- 
ers of mine, and it was with peculiar pleasure, therefore, that 
I observed their keen enjoyment in bridging over the years 
that had passed, and Prof. Baskervill’s zest in putting ques- 
tions and sounding new depths in his friend and teacher, 
who, he always cordially acknowledged, had been a vital in- 
fluence in directing his young life. 

After two years of special study in language work at 
| Randolph-Macon, he proceeded, as said, in 1874 to Ger- 
many to pursue his favored studies. A number of young 
Southern men, of whom Randolph-Macon sent more than 
her share, went abroad about the same time, and most of 
these preferred Leipzig, chiefly on account of the fame of 
Georg Curtius and others. Baskervill succeeded in getting 
under the best influences then in Leipzig. He got to know 
personally those of his instructors who touched him closely. 
The Professor of English, Richard P. Wuelker, was partic- 
ularly kind and helpful. Baskervill’s dissertation, the An- 
glo-Saxon text of Alexander’s epistle to Aristotle, which can 
be found in the volumes of ‘*Anglia,’’ and the warm dedica- 
tion to Wuelker, show clearly the friendly relations existing 
between the two—relations further testified by the hearty 
words of commendation given by Wuelker to both Profs. 
Harrison and Baskervill in the ‘* Grundriss.’’ Basker- 
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vill remained abroad two years, when he returned to Amer- 
ica to teach awhile and go back later for his degree. It was 
in the Centennial year, 1876, that he was back—a year of 
distinct impetus to much of the best in the work of the South- 
ern writers—when he was elected Professor in Wofford Col- 
lege, South Carolina. 

The young teacher was still fortunate in his new surround- 
ings. At Wofford College was a union of the best elements 
and traditions in Virginia and Carolina Methodism. The 
men in the Wofford Faculty for its first quarter of a century 
had been splendid types of the educated Southern gentle- 
men of the ‘old school: ’? William M. Wightman, Albert 
M. Shipp, David Duncan, Whitefoord Smith, Warren Du 
Pre, and James H. Carlisle. Dr. Carlisle had entered upon 
his Presidency the year before, in 1875, a man fashioned in 
the same teacher’s mould as Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and of 
whom every student ever with him thinks reverently as of 
one of the truly and simply great in his state and age. A 
new set of young men were grouped about him. Baskervill 
was one of these. Another, associated a year before, and 
also a Leipzig man, was Charles Forster Smith. These two 
were to prove lifelong friends, and to become closely asso- 
ciated in their work later at Vanderbilt, as now at Wofford. 
In large measure it was their efforts that revolutionized the 
attitude of both institutions, and ultimately of the entire 
Methodist Church, South, in their standards of educational 
endeavor. The two men, fresh returned from the lecture 
rooms of Leipzig, and ardent in their studies, gave the course 
at Wofford at once a distinct linguistic and, in part, a litera- 
ry turn. The courses in Latin and Greek were made singu- 
larly thorough and rigid, the studies of French and German 
were introduced as integral parts of the curriculum, and in 
the spirit of Price at Randolph-Macon, Baskervill began a 
formal course in English. One of the first pupils these two 
young professors found at Wofford was James H. Kirkland, 
the present Chancellor of Vanderbilt. He followed in their 
footsteps, went abroad to Leipzig for Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
lish, succeeded one and was colleague of the other at Wofford, 
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and was again associated with both at Vanderbilt. And all 
three of these young men needed and recognized the con- 
servative and suggestive influence, yet full sympathy, of their 
President, Dr. Carlisle. 

Students in the college at the time recall how the two men, 
Smith and Baskervill, took papers and journals in common, 
discussed eagerly together questions and men and move- 
ments, in letters, in scholarship, and even in politics. It was 
a rubbing together of minds and keeping alive the flame of 
thought that was to do both good for many years. Shreds 
of these discussions would often come suggestively to the 
- students. As an instance, I remember distinctly the en- 
thusiasm of the two about Cable’s Creole stories and ** The 
Grandissimes,’’ as they were appearing in the old Scrzé- 


ner’s Magazine, and how intently both men were watching 
the beginning of the new Southern literature and Southern 
education. Possibly then and there was engendered the 
first conscious thought of Prof. Baskervill’s later volume on 


Southern writers. 

Meanwhile both Smith and Baskervill had left Wofford 
and had returned to Leipzig for the Doctor’s degree. Bas- 
kervill was accompanied by his wife, who had been Miss 
Florence Adams, of Virginia. Dr. Carlisle has told me of 
the simple pathos of the message that afterwards came back 
across the waters by cable: ‘*My wife is dead.’’ Those 
were dark days, a dreary, gloomy winter in Northern Ger 
many, accompanied with sickness and bereavement. Hesooa 
returned to America, with his child, to continue his work at 
Wofford, again going over one summer, if i am not mistaken, 
for the Doctor examination. Shortly afterwards, in 1881, 
he received the call to the chair of English just established 
in the new Vanderbilt University in Nashville. The posi- 
tion meant for him a return to his native State under the 
most flattering circumstances. But-it also stood for much 
more. It offered untold possibilities for scholarship for the 
South as a whole. It would give the opportunity for influ- 
encing vitally the educational method of all the States in 
the Lower Mississippi Valley, and affecting even those far- 
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ther away on the Atlantic seaboard. It was the founding of 
one of the chairs of English under true university concep- 
tions and conditions in the Southwest. It was a splendid 
opportunity, and well might the young scholar enter upon 
his new work in the spirit of the fullest hope and expecta- 
tion. At his leaving, Wofford bestowed upon him one of 
its few honorary degrees, the title of Master of Arts. 

At the new institution the influences about him were still 
strong and helpful, deepening and broadening in their ef- 
fects. Chancellor Landon C. Garland was a man apparent- 
ly of the same forceful type as Dr. Carlisle. Bishop Hol- 
land N. McTyeire, who had been the chief agent in secur- © 
ing the means for founding the new University, was still 
active in his executive office and control. Baskervill’s ad- 
miration for Bishop McTyeire’s abilities was unbounded, 
and one of his projects, always in mind, was a biography of 
the late Bishop. This feeling was naturally strengthened 
by his marriage to the Bishop’s youngest daughter, Miss Ja- 
nie McTyeire. 

His development and his accommodation to the demands 
of his new environment were soon evident. In the Wof- 
ford days his manner had been often characterized by those 
who had merely met him as lacking in warmth and cordial- 
ity, though even then those who got to know him well knew 
differently. He could thaw out and warm to friends, he 
was distinctly human at bottom; but it frequently took time 
for some to find this out, and he was often misunderstood. 
His seeming aloofness was caused by a natural reserve, 
which may have been the result of an early diffidence. At 
Wofford he studiously avoided every occasion to appear in 
public and make addresses; but in his class room and pri- 
vately he would frequently become discursive, jest, and en- 
joy jokes. His one public speech, so far as I am aware, 
was the few words of thanks at Commencement upon re- 
ceiving his honorary degree. He stood siiffly erect, seem- 
ing taller even than usual, and there was never a motion or 
sign of animation beyond possibly a nervous twitching of the 
fingers at his sides. All this became changed. With the 
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wider opportunities and new demands in his life he became 
an easy and at times an animated speaker. 

He also developed rapidly in sociable and affable quali- 
ties, getting strong hold of many of his pupils, in and out of 
class room, by their own testimony. On his part he sought 
the friendship of his students and always remained partic- 
ularly loyal tothem. This entire change came largely from 
congenial surroundings, from new opportunities for broader 
and more useful work, and above all, no doubt, from his 
marriage and happy home and family life. Yet, unques- 
tionably, his original habits of reserve and restraint stood 
him in stead in his critic’s work of judging the value of a 
man and his production. One other result of his new en- 
vironment not to be passed over was that it identified him 
much more closely, both in spirit and in active work, with 
the Church in whose ministry his father had spent his years. 

His former Wofford associates were soon brought to Van- 
derbilt. One year later, in 1882, Charles Forster Smith 
came, temporarily as Professor of Modern Languages, and 
later for his real work in the chair of Greek. Five years 
later, in 1886, came Kirkland tor the chair of Latin. By a 
coincidence all three were sons of Methodist preachers, were 
Doctors of Leipsig, were specially trained for sound educa- 
tional work, were in perfect understanding of the education- 
al needs of their section, and were in entire sympathy with 
the spirit of the new University. It was chiefly the work of 
these three men—each very different in his way and each 
with a peculiar strength, comprising the three vital depart- 
ments in language work—namely, Latin, Greek, and English 
—that, in the writer’s opinion, gave to Vanderbilt University 
much of its deserved reputation over the country in these 
years. 

The work was already begun for establishing a strong 
system of preparatory schools throughout Tennessee and 
neighboring States. It was realized that no genuine higher 
work could be achieved without first adequate preparation 
in the schools below. In the autumn of 1884 Charles Forster 
Smith had written for the Aélantic Monthly his first article 
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on Southern schools and colleges, which commanded atten- 
tioneverywhere. Strict entrance examinations should be en- 
forced, and this would build up the schools. The distressing 
practice of robbing school for college, and consequent fre- 
quent failure through lack of preparation, would be largely 
done away with. It was a privilege to be a pioneer in this 
movement; and while the name of Charles Forster Smith, 
by reason of his exceptional gifts of wide sympathy as a 
teacher, his intense personal interest in school work, and his 
Atlantic articles, is indissolubly connected with the con- 
ception and successful carrying out of this system, Prof. 
Baskervill was an active participator. The two men had 
worked together in South Carolina, and had maintained 
standards of classical study unusual for a small college; to- 
gether once more, at an institution seeking to do genuine 
university work, they labored to build the only possible foun- 
dations for this broad and deep. 

English was one of the subjects of chief importance to be 
pressed upon the schools. Higher and better attainments 
in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, and hitherto virtually 
unknown attainments in English in the schools, were the 
chief ends sought. It was the new method introduced into 
American education in the late seventies by the best East- 
ern colleges, and before ten years had passed, by reason of 
a number of strong affiliated schools, Vanderbilt had been a 
leading influence in pressing the same educational system 
upon the Central South. Upon the formation of the South- 
ern Association of Schools and Colleges, at the Atlanta Ex- 
position in 1895, therefore, it was natural that Vanderbilt 
should take the lead in urging such an organized effort. 
Together with the Chancellor, Baskervill was present, rep- 
resenting his institution, and was chairman of the first En- 
glish committee of the Association. Again, at the General 
Conference of his Church in 1898, he was one of the lead- 
ing members of its Committee on Education. 

In another particular his position was happy. With the 
preparatory work thus cared for, he was enabled not only to 
build up a strong undergraduate department, but to offer 
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courses for special and graduate study. From a number of 
causes it was his fortune to have a fairly large class of ad- 
vanced workers, who came from many sections of the South- 
ern country and Central West. Among other subjects treat- 
ed, he interested his students in the study of their own litera- 
ture. Nashville was, moreover, a central point for lectures 
and public readings. He came to know the leaders of the 
movement intimately, he entertained them in his home, and 
corresponded with them freely. His interest in the new 
school of Southern writers took more definite form. The 
idea grew with him. He had grown up with the passing of 
the Old South; he knew the life well which these writers 
were describing, for he himself had witnessed it: the mem- 
ories before the war, the recollections of war itself, the cha- 
otic shiftings and restless changings of reconstruction and 
renewal, and the steady inworking of new forces. He felt 
that his happy circumstances and central location made it 
possible for him, too, to be one of these same influences. 
He could impress the lesson upon his pupils, and could 
make them alive to the study of these conditions. The first 
result of this interest, as a public utterance, was his volume of 
‘* Studies on Southern Writers.’ Irwin Russell, Joel Chan- 
dler Harris, Maurice Thompson, Sidney Lanier, George W. 
Cable, and ‘* Charles Egbert Craddock’’ were the ones treat- 
ed. Others contemplated, and perhaps in part left in manu- 
script, were Allen, Page, Johnston, Mrs. Harrison, Miss King, 
‘*Sherwood Bonner,’’ Mrs. Preston, Peck, Cawein, and 
so forth. But he was called away in the midst of this prep- 
aration. It can easily be seen that from such a point of 
vantage, had he been spared, this little volume might pos- 
sibly have proved merely an introduction to a fuller inter- 
pretation of the life of the Southern people, and their intel- 
lectual, educational, literary, and spiritual work. Such an 
undertaking with the widest grasp is still awaiting the critic 
who may possess the literary training and the love and con- 
secration, as well as the scholarly insight, necessary for it. 
But it will not now be done by one who both belonged to the 
old and stood on the threshold of the new era. 
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I am not sure that his purposes were always perfectly un- 
derstood or quite valued at their worth by those of whom he 
wrote and by others. It was the sincere love for the life of 
his people, and this movement in literature as revealing 
glimpses of that life, that stirred him. I recall how, at my 
first visit to him in Nashville, he showed me with pride his 
collection of the works of these Southern writers in his libra- 
ry. I know how deeply he felt about them and how close to 
his heart these things were. There were letters received; 
here and there was a true word of real understanding 
spoken; but very much, I fear, was often accepted as if 
a matter of course on the shrine of adulation. Indeed, he 
received one calm recommendation that his essay would be 
found a faithful account—as if he were some carpenter or 
other who had put up shelves neatly, and might wish trade 
from others. How little understanding of the spirit in which 
he wrote! How little knowledge of the heart beats pressed 
into his lines! 

If there were ever any feeling of disappointment from oth- 
ers—and I have no right to assert that there was—he was al- 
ways sustained and stimulated by the wife at his side. His 
pride and enthusiasm in her constant interest in his literary 
life were profound, and I venture to mention a characteristic 
instance. A sympathetic paper on Mrs. Margaret Preston 
by Mrs. Baskervill had appeared in the Nashville Advocate. 
He was jubilant at its success and the attention it attracted, 
and expressed the possible purpose of placing it, as it was, or 
very little enlarged, side by side with his own work in his 
second volume. 

I learned much about his plans and projected work for the 
coming year from the intimate conversations held with him 
on our trip East in 1897 to the meeting, already referred to, 
of the National Committee on English. His sense of duty to 
the South impressed him deeply. It was the first time the 
South had been represented at the meeting of this commit- 
tee, and he felt that in a sense our going was historic. It 
ought to prove the beginning of a movement in English work 
in the South, when our Southern schools and colleges would 
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be in accord with the best educational work in the rest of the 
country. I feel persuaded that this visit to New York wou'd 
have proved, too, a fresh turning point in his own work, _ 
could he have lived. It was made pleasant for him in every 
way. After some years of comparative silence he seemed 
to have become aroused to renewed effort. The determina- 
tion already made to write and publish more was freshly em- 
phasized. He seemed keenly alive to possibilities for fur- 
ther work. He felt that at last he was ripe and mature, and 
if ever he avas to accomplish anything, he must do so now. 
He had pleasant interviews with certain publishers, and even 
discussed contingent terms with them. 

He proposed adding to and filling out his ‘‘ Southern Wri- 
ters’’ in newer form. He had had long in mind a worthy 
record of the life and services of Bishop McTyeire and the 
founding of Vanderbilt University. Something of this ma- 
terial he had furnished for Dr. Merriam’s monograph on 
education in Tennessee in the Bureau of Education series. 
He had just completed his English grammar, a work in com- 
mon with one of his former pupils, Mr. Sewall, of the Nash- 
ville schools. Its distinctive feature was that he treated the 
language as it is, regarding it, correctly and scientifically, as 
a living, changing, growing organism. The illustrations of 
usage, therefore, were never theoretical and ‘* made up’”’ 
ones, but came from representative authors, and included 
living American writers with English. This work now sug- 
gested to him other possible projects for school and text 
books. 

One plan which fermented in his mind was very charac- 
teristic of his interests. It was formally expressed four years 
ago when once Prof. Trent and I met with him at his home, 
as members of the first English committee of the Southern 
Association. Among other topics then discussed, Basker- 
vill warmly expressed the wish and hope for a series of texts 
of English cl -sics edited by Southern scholars. The men 
were to be had, and it would stir them into greater editing 
and publishing activity, stimulate public interest in the South, 
and in time, perhaps, arouse general enthusiasm. Of such 
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things he thought and dreamed. The seed has borne fruit. 
Such a series has just been undertaken. It promises to 
- stimulate all the activity foretold, and ought to mark an 
epoch; but it is sad to think of one being gone who would 
have been among the first to participate. 

He also looked forward to a new and worthy edition of the 
Anglo-Saxon text ‘‘Andreas,’’ which he had edited some 
years before for the series under the general direction of his 
former instructor, Prof. Harrison. With Prof. Harrison he 
had also published a student’s Anglo-Saxon dictionary. 
Feeling the need of a more elementary Anglo-Saxon read- 
er than existing books offered, again with Prof. Harrison he 
was planning such a volume. In the pressure to get the 
booklet out for the autumn trade, not sufficient time was 
had for revision and correction, and the result was disap- 
pointing. 

He himself was never satisfied with his edition of the *‘An- 
dreas,’’ and for this reason wished to the last to justify his 
scholarship, and had collected much of his material for the 
new volume. But while originally in his German years 
strenuously trained and well-equipped in the philological 
method of that time, with changed conditions and new de- 
mands his genuine and living interests, those nearest his 
heart, necessarily led him away from philological and spe- 
cial Anglistic science. He was borne into fields of what to 
him were more pressing human concerns, interpreting and 
expressing the life and spirit of a people’s literature. Be- 
sides, philological method and linguistic science had been 
changing markedly, and it is questionable whether the same 
time and energy would not have been better spent on matters 
that appealed to him far more deeply. His early edition is 
to be judged from this point of view. He was far away from 
the larger centers; he had no longer access to the hundreds 
of books possibly needed by the specialist in this particular 
work. His interest led him to put forth this edition so that 
an important text should be easily accessible to students, 
something very commendable; but the result achieved is not 
to be measured with what he might have done had he spent 
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the months of its preparation in the Leipzig library and not 
in Tennessee. 

But it was in Tennessee that most of his life was spent and 
his highest interests centered. He was engaged in all the typ- 
ical work of the university professor. He did much critical 
and biographical work for cyclopedias and other publica- 
tions. He wrote constantly for the Nashville papers, par- 
ticularly for his Church organ, the Christian Advocate. On 
one or two occasions, in the absence of the editor, he con- 
ducted the paper for some weeks. He addressed numerous 
bodies by invitation, gave frequent lectures and talks before 
schools, and at one time was active in the management and 
success of the Monteagle Assembly. Also deserved honors 
and distinctions, from other parts of the country, came to 
him. A few summers ago he was engaged as special in- 
structor in English for the first summer term at the University 
of Chicago; in the summer of 1898 he was in Colorado lec- 
turing, and he had been similarly engaged for the summer 
of 1899 at the New York Chautauqua, when at the last mo- 
ment illness compelled him to give up. 

Not only external circumstances, but his innate interests, 
led him farther away from the work of text editing to that of 
interpreting and passing judgment upon the spirit of a man’s 
utterance. His series of Southern Writers was appearing one 
by one, and he was looking forward to collecting the essays 
into a larger volume. ‘* Biographical and Critical Studies”’ 
he called them. He could deftly reproduce a situation, and 
portray the essential circumstances of a life. He wrote with 
unusual fineness of feeling. His style is characterized by 
delicacy of diction and close observance of the laws of sen- 
tence structure. His touch is often very refined, and his 
words form the speech of a lover; for love was in this work. 
Yet what often seemed his coldness of manner and restraint 
permitted him now to stand outside of his subject and view 
it in many phases impartially, even if always with sympathy. 
It is needless to add that these ‘‘ Studies’’ make attractive 
and pleasing reading. 

Everything about the subjects interested him. I remem- 
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ber his satisfaction in being told that the spot of Sidney La- 
nier’s death was one he himself had once visited, at the foot 
of Tryon Mountain, with an excursion of students from 
Wofford. He particularly admired the art and promise of 
Mr. James Lane Allen, and a meeting with Mr. Allen while 
on his last visit to New York but confirmed this feeling. 
Mr. Allen either had just written his paper on the masculine 
and the feminine elements in literature, or was then occupied 
with it, and introduced certain concrete illustrations from 
American, and particularly Southern, writers in his frank 
talk. Baskervill made no effort to conceal his delight. 
Studies and discussions such as these had become the true 
passions of his life. 

And in these passions it has occurred to me that his pref- 
erences were in prose and not in poetry—although here too 
he had his favorites—and in prose it was the prose of the 
nineteenth century. I may be mistaken, and there are oth- 
ers who knew his class room work more intimately than I in 
these later years, when he had developed certain tendencies 
much more strongly than in the earlier younger days. As I 
recall his teaching and his conversation, he had an unusual 
talent for interpreting character and grasping concretely the 
artistic qualities of a notable modern prose style; and the 
best of his own spiritual utterance, it seems to me, lay in ex- 
pressing facts and impressions the same way. I find no sur- 
prise in the circumstance that two of his best papers on nine- 
teenth century writers, one English and the other American, 
are his sympathetic and true characterizations of Thackeray 
and Dr. Holmes. And so it seems to me that in his studies 
of Southern writers the ones that reach farthest home are 
the papers on Mr. Harris and Mr. Cable, and, from judg- 
ments I heard expressed, what would have been his paper 
on Mr. Allen, rather than even the extended and in itself 
admirable portrayal of the spirit of Sidney Lanier’s life and 
poetry. I fancy I see him more at home with the former. 
He knows this life actually; he understands it concretely. 
Human nature and the portrayal of human character affected 
him most deeply, and these are the qualities he grasped with 
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exceptional clearness of comprehension, and himself gave 
back again with a happy touch. And thus to him ‘‘The 
Choir Invisible,’’ ‘‘ Uncle Remus,’’ ‘‘ The Grandissimes,”’ 
‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’’ with ‘‘ Pendennis,’’ 
Newcomes,”’ and Henry Esmond,’’ however differ- 
ent in themselves and from one another, all represented vital 
phases of human life and character and expression. 

But I know the danger of even the appearance of dogma- 
tizing in such matters, where opinion is suspended by so 
slender a thread, and the present paper is intended to be 
merely an utterance of personal feeling upon the loss of a 
teacher and friend, and is in no sense a final criticism. 

The volume on Southern Writers remains Prof. Basker- 
vill’s especial and characteristic work; its continuance and 
completion would have been his further bequest to posterity. 
Enough has been said of their spirit to render it unnecessary 
to speak of the details of the sketches in themselves. From 
what has been said can be seen how peculiarly fitted he was 
to perform this service—by birth, by training, and by sur- 
roundings. It was something that almost he alone could 
possibly have done quite in his attitude and from his point of 
view. Any one of us who may follow later will look at these 
writers more objectively, and not with the same lively inter- 
est as contemporaries. With us the movement will have 
passed into history, and will not be so far a living achieve- 
ment; it will be a historic phase, and not a personal expe- 
rience. Indeed, we should hardly limit ourselves just to 
these writers, and perhaps we are already preparing to treat 
them as a mere chapter in historic literary evolution. Not 
so he. 

This is the great value of these ‘*Studies.’’ They are 
treated with entire understanding and command of the sub- 
ject; with sympathy toward their purpose, yet with a frank 
record of facts. This romantic revival in the literature of 
the Southern States constitutes an epoch in American letters 
and created a ‘‘movement”’ still felt. This Old South in 
transition and renewal found its writers—its portrayers of 
character, its singers, and even the historians of its events. 
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It needed still, from its own contemporaries, the pen of a stu- 
dent of literature who could weigh and interpret and express 
the meaning of its performance to its own generation. Fora 
coming generation will think as it will. This movement in 
Southern thought and Southern letters found this pen, this 


student, this interpreter, this voice, in William Malone Bas- 


kervill. And for this reason he too will have a place among 
those who found in him such full sympathy—his own genera- 
tion of SOUTHERN WRITERS. Joun Bett HENNEMAN. 
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THE STORIES OF JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


IF we recognize the generally accepted dictum that a man 
writes best what he has most keenly felt in life, we are led 
to believe that Mr. Allen must surely have drunk deeply of 
the sorrows of this earthly pilgrimage. He looks at life 
through glasses tinted with the dark hue of melancholy. 
He revels in the sorrowful tale, in the moroseness of the mon- 
astery, in the gloom of asceticism, in the poignant suffer- 
ing of repentant devotees, in the pall of tragedy. I say this 
because I consider Mr. Allen’s first book, ‘* Flute and Vio- 
lin,’’ the best that has come from his pen. The stories are 
sad, but they are in a new vein of short-story writing, and 
the style belongs peculiarly to this author. 

Again, if these stories are to be accounted in any sense 
representative of Kentucky life, there must surely walk a 
ghost of gloom and melancholy over the blue grass regions. 
One might expect to pass from the lively to the severe in the 
range of six Kentucky stories; but if one sits down to the 
perusal of this volume with such an idea and reads on to the 
end, growing more and more morose with each story, yet 
hoping to find one ray of the sunshine of joy and happiness 
ere he close the book, he will rise at last a sadder and a 
wiser man. The tone of the book from one end to the 
other is but a wail of sadness. The flute and the violin 
become the silent emblems of repentance for a sin of omis- 
sion committed by the dreamy, saintlike parson in the one 
moment of elation which came into his mournful existence; 
we remove the white cowl but to uncover a story of a pas- 
sionate outbreak against the unnatural law of restraint put 
upon man’s natural tendencies by the monastic life; we 
must weep with ‘‘ Sister Dolorosa ’’ in the agony of her vio- 
lated conscience, and weep for her when her frail form lies 
on the bleak shore of the Hawaiian Island where lived the 
lepers; we must contemplate the dreary prospect of con- 
signing ourselves to forgetfulness in ‘‘ Posthumous Fame ;’’ 
we must associate with the direst misery in the person of 
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**King Solomon of Kentucky;’’ we must walk a desolate 
way with the ** Two Gentlemen of Kentucky,’’ who are 
but the brown and sere relics of a past order clinging to 
the branch where a new and vigorous foliage is bursting 
around. 

Of these stories, ‘‘ Flute and Violin’’ is the best. There 
is something of a quiet humor in the first part which is con- 
tagious. The two old maids, one of whom enlarged the 
hole through which the latchstring passed in order to in- 
crease the ventilation of the parson’s room; and the other 
one, who was of the opinion that the window curtains of red 
calico should be taken down in order to increase the light 
in the same apartment are quite amusing. Who could re- 
press a smile as he stands by these two, when they sit so 
solemnly with their heads together at the window of the 
room opposite the parson’s, and watch the old fellow in his 
one moment of foolish happiness, dressed in the ballroom 
costume of a Virginia gentleman of an earlier period, pran- 
cing up and down his room through the mazes of the min- 
uet to the music of his own flute? The artistic touch of the 
poor little cripple’s hobbling up to the door of the house 
just at this point is excellent. He knocks and waits. He 
listens to the merry flute above, and presently he knocks 
again, though he is almost overcome with mortification at 
his own presumption. 

‘** Hist!’ said the widow to him, in a half-tone, opening a 
narrow slit in the curtain. ‘ What do you want, David?’ 

‘¢ The boy wheeled and looked up, his face at once crim- 
son with shame. ‘I want to see the parson,’ he said, in a 
voice scarcely audible. 

*** The parson’s not at home,’ replied the widow sharp- 
ly. ‘He’s out, studying up a sermon.’ And she closed the 
curtain. 

‘‘An expression of despair came into the boy’s face, and 
for a moment in physical weakness he sat down on the door- 
step. He heard the notes of the flute in the room above; 
he knew that the parson was at home; but presently he got 
up and moved away.”’ 
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The pathos of this story would touch the coarsest heart. 
One thinks of the death of little Nell and of Paul Dombey 
when the end comes, and it were hard to say which of these 
scenes moves us most. This story made Mr. Allen’s repu- 
tation, and it places him, beyond a doubt, high among our 
modern writers of short stories, 

The one thing which lends a lasting charm to “*A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal”’ is the intimate friendship of Adam Moss 
for his plants, his birds, and his dumb companions. His 
garden, with its strawberries and grapes and lilies and roses, 
with its background of cedars, the home and haunt of all 
his birds—the cardinals, the sparrows, the thrushes—is a 
delightful spot. The scenic arrangement of Georgiana’s 
window just over his strawberry bed adds a picturesque ro- 
manticism to the love-making. It is not the love story, for 
at times this grows noisome—a fact which indicates the au- 
thor’s tendency to realism—but, as I have said, it is the in- 
timate appreciation of nature which pleases us most in this 
little book. I quote a passage from Adam’s diary: 

March is a month when the needle of my nature dips toward the coun- 
try. Iam away greeting everything as it awakes out of winter’s sleep, 
stretches arms upward and legs downward, and drinks goblet after goblet 
of young sunshine. . . . But most I love to see Nature do her spring 
house cleaning in Kentucky, with the rain clouds for her water buckets and 
the winds for her brooms. What an amount of cleaning she can do in a 
day! How she dashes pailful after pailful into every corner, till the whole 
earth is as clean as a new floor! Another day she attacks the piles of dead 
leaves, where they have lain since last October, and scatters them in a 
trice, so that every cranny may be sunnedand aired. Or, grasping her long 
brooms by the handles, she will go into the woods and beat the icicle: ~4 
the big trees as a housewife would brush down the cobwebs; so that the re- 
leased limbs straighten up like a man who has gotten out of debt, and al- 
most say to you joyfully: “ Now, then, we are all right again!” This done, 
she begins to hang up soft new curtains at the forest windows, and to spread 
over her floor a new carpet of an emerald loveliness such as no mortal 
looms could ever have woven. And then, at last, she sends out her invita- 
tions through the South, and even to some tropical lands, for the birds to 
come and spend the summer in Kentucky. The invitations are sent out 
in March, and accepted in April and May, and by June her house is full of 
visitors. 


It seems that our author could not be satisfied with the 
success attained by ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal,’’ both as a se- 
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rial in Harper’s Monthly and as a holiday booklet, until he 
had explained how Adam and Georgiana ‘* lived happy ever 
after.”’ Perhaps he intended for them to live happy ever 
after, but when he dipped his pen to tell about it in ‘*After- 
math,’’ somehow the ‘** Dark Fowler’’ came up from the 
marshes and got in his work. The story was not complete 
until death and sorrow had come. 

Some years ago ‘‘ John Gray” appeared as a complete 
novel in Lippincott’s Magazine. The author was James. 
Lane Allen, and the story no other than ‘** The Choir [n- 
visible.”’ The first half of this book is almost identical with 
** John Gray; in fact, almost the only difference between the 
two books is that ‘* The Choir Invisible’’ is expanded to 
about double the length of the other volume. I do not think 
that the author has treated the public fairly in changing the 
name of the revised work. While the conceit of the new 
title has caught the public ear—though perhaps not one 
in ten knows why it is called ‘*The Choir Invisible ’’— 
the method of gaining popularity strikes one as cheap 
and unworthy of an author who has respect for his rep- 
utation and love for his art. Another provoking instance 
of this imposition is the changing of ‘* Butterflies,”’ as 
it appeared in The Cosmopolitan, into ‘*Summer in Ar- 
cady,’’ a title which one who had read the serial would not 
have suspected to cover the same story. 

‘*John Gray”’ is drawn for a strong character. Mr. Al- 
len has put his best efforts here and has given us just as much 
of virility and firmness and determination as he can con- 
ceive. He has painted him a young man with high ideals 
and with the determination to realize them, with high moral 
standards and the tenacity of purpose to uphold them; yet 
there are moments when even John Gray wavers, when he 
is a weakling, when he is not so sure that ‘‘he shall go on 
rearing the structure of his life, to the last detail, just as he 
has planned it.’’ In my opinion this is true to life; for the 
strong man is not always strong and the weak man is not al- 
ways weak, The best of us have at times played the fool and 
were perfectly conscious of it, and the weakest of us, in 
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however small a sphere, have at times played the part of a 
hero and knew it. Who can say that the strongest will not 
fall before the assault of the affections? Who can boast 
that he will never cringe nor yield nor fall before the wild 
rush of passion? The young schoolmaster was a man of 
strong passions as well as of strong will, and so when he 
found himself in love with Jessica Falconer the strong moral 
standards of his life were lifted aside and he wavered—yea, 
fell—though the final consummation of his evil purpose was 
deterred. The spectacle of a strong man riding all night 
on his journey, and then deliberately turning back and 
riding all day, is amusing, but those who have been through 
some such foolish antic know just what real tragedy is in it. 
This is true to life, but the question arises: Is it true to art? 
The situation has not completely demolished the ideal of 
strength which, up to this point, we have striven to form of 
the character of John Gray; for he did not complete the 
evil purpose for which he turned back. But what shall we 
say when the end comes and the woman he loves is free, 
and an engagement binds him to a woman whose family 
has befriended him, and when he tells her all, and goes a 
week later, and again a month later, and then marries the 
woman he did not love to settle down into the desperate 
calm of an unhappy mated existence, leaving another sad 
waiting heart to ‘‘ tread her way softly all her days?’’ Does 
art require that the man should thus debase himself? Does 
any one think more of him for the high sense of honor he 
displayed in his loyalty to this woman who was willing to 
accept the little he could offer and wait to win the rest? 
There is no question that the denouement is weak. No one 
can say that it is impossible. In fact, it seems more than 
probable that just such a thing might have happened; but 
book characters are not, neither can be, real men and wom- 
en, and their goings and comings are no more than the go- 
ings and comings of their creator’s imagination, and the 
question arises, would it not have been better to have mar- 
ried John Gray to his benefactor’s daughter before he 


learned that the one woman who could command the great 
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love of his soul was free? Is not all the strength of the 
character vitiated in this one weakness? Is not all his man- 
hood and courage invalidated by this one cowardly act? 
For surely it is cowardice and weakness to marry a woman 
out of a sense of duty when one knows that love can never 
come. We can admire a man who makes the best of life 
when he sees that he has made a mistake, but there is noth- 
ing but contempt for one who deliberately spoils his own 
happiness and the happiness of two women by marrying one 
of them because of a sense of gratitude, or because of a 
mistaken sense of honor. 

The heroine, Mrs. Falconer, is the best character in the 
book. We see her working away in her garden, bestowing 
the love of her woman’s heart on her tender plants, because 
they at least return her attentions in affectionate silence, and 
we are drawn to her. We have the deepest sympathy for 
her when we learn that she is ‘*the yearning image of na- 
tive loneliness,’’ and we wonder if in her younger days she 
had been duped into the belief that she loved Major Falco- 
ner, or whether she had accepted him as the part and por- 
tion of the male sex that fate had allotted her. At any rate, 
we accept her as she is, and feel for her in her longing 
for that companionship which mutual love alone can give in 
married life. She is an intellectual creature, and the au- 
thor puts some of his brightest sayings in her mouth. Per- 
haps this, spoken to John concerning his marriage with 
Amy, is as good an example of Mr. Allen’s cleverness as 
is to be found in the book: ‘*‘ You might remember this: 
some women in marrying demand all and give all: with 
good men they are happy; with base men they are the bro- 
ken-hearted. Some demand everything and give little: 
with weak men they are tyrants; with strong men they.are 
the divorced. Some demand little and give all: with con- 
genial souls they are already in heaven; with uncongenial 
they are soon in their graves. Some give little and demand 
little: they are the heartless, and they bring neither the joy 
of life nor the peace of death.’’ 

If the author meant to make Amy Falconer a detestable 
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bit of clay, he has succeeded admirably. He says, ‘‘ there 
was nothing very deep about her;’’ and we all agree, no 
doubt, on this point. The scene in which Amy and John 
are first brought together before the reader is as sickening 
and as absolutely silly as one could well imagine; and does 
not the author stoop to cheap methods when he puts a 
crumb in the corner of her mouth and makes her pick her 
teeth daintily with a pin? 

The minor characters in the book are like most ordinary 
mortals, so insignificant that they make no impression. I 
think Mr. Allen lacks the power of portraying his charac- 
ters in such a way as to make one see them walking and 
talking before one from the very moment they are intro- 
duced. He has not the gift of finding one word to tell you 
all. His characters come out slowly as from a chrysalis, 
and a haze of indistinctness envelops them to the very end. 
In fact, there is a rarefied atmosphere enveloping the story, 
which, even if at times it covers the characters as by a misty 
pall, has the effect of a soothing narcotic, if one will but 
yield to its influence. Yet, after all, there is something 
pleasant in vagaries, for life itself is a mystery. 

The story is meager, though there are a number of dra- 
matic situations. The chief interest centers, and properly 
so, around the characters. Sometimes one meets with fe- 
licitous expressions in the book that set one thinking. Such, 
for example, as ‘‘the yearning image of mated loneliness,’’ 
‘**the masterful voices of boys at their games,”’ ‘‘ the forever 
filling, forever emptying honeycomb of self-love,’’ *‘ it was 
a day when the beauty of earth makes itself felt like rav- 
ishing music that has no sound,”’ ‘‘that lone outpost of the 
alphabet,’’ ‘‘a deep, voiceless, impassioned outcry.”’ 

The moral influence of the story is not quite what one 
could wish. Mrs. Falconer does not strike one as a bad 
woman in any sense, but there is something about her lack 
of love for her husband, something about the cold, calcula- 
ting sense of duty which she shows toward him, something 
about the ease with which she accepts his death, something 
about the frozen silence concerning him in after years, 
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something in the prodigal way in which she spent money 
that Major Falconer had amassed, that smacks of disloyal- 
ty, of careless indifference, even of disrespect for one who 
has done what he could and lain down and died. But the 
moral influence of John Gray’s immoral love for the wife of 
Major Falconer, and her seemingly unconscious return of 
this love, is the principal point of objection. The canons 
of art may demand the nude in sculpture and painting, and 
realism may demand the immoral and vulgar in literature, 
but the law of Christian conscience, which is above all other 
law, forever cries out against this harmful influence. The 
author must be held responsible for the moral influence of 
his books, and so Mr. Allen must be held responsible for 
the moral influence upon his readers of John Gray’s im- 
moral love for another man’s wife. What good can such 
portrayals bring? Do not the healthier problems of a moral 
love offer just as good a field for artistic display as the de- 
basing situation of the immoral passion? Is the world so 
wedded to immorality that a pure story is no longer to its 
taste? If such is the case, and if a certain class of latter- 
day novels is the reflection of the age in which we live, it is 
high time that we take the warning of the past and call a 
halt, for the history of the world emphatically teaches that 
immorality inevitably leads to destruction. 

In passing I might add that the claim for popularity of 
‘‘A Summer in Arcady”’ is based on the clandestine meet- 
ings of the young girl, Daphne, with her wild and head- 
strong lover, Hillary. The author calls this a story of na- 
ture, and he finds great pleasure in discovering and lay- 
ing bare the animal passions and instincts of our natures. 
Again we ask, why could not Mr. Allen have given us a 
purer story of love, and made of his beautiful Arcady of 
Kentucky the idyllic home of these happily mated children 
of nature? But he is a realist in his stories, even though he 
be an idealist in his language, and he might not have been 
true to his art if he had given us a cleaner book. We are 
ready to agree that the story has been enacted over and over 
again in our very midst, still the wonder is that any author 
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should be willing to put his time and talents upon such car- 
nal evidences of our human weaknesses when the world is 
so full of better themes. 

To return to ‘** The Choir Invisible.’’ If we consider the 
book from a historical point of view, we may safely affirm 
that, as to the facts of the period of which it treats, they are 
accurate; and we might well place a high estimate on Mr. 
Allen’s power to describe past events, to estimate historical 
values even. Witness the description of the battle of Blue 
Licks, the discussion of the political situation, the influence 
of beautiful, passionate France, the enthusiasm for Citizen 
Genet, the Jacobin clubs, the tricolored cockades, the vi- 
tuperation of Washington in his steady course of neutrality. 
These and a hundred other points are strongly brought be- 
fore us. But the atmosphere of the past is not in the book. 
One never spontaneously thinks of it as a historical ro- 
mance. It is only when the author introduces some fact of 
history that we remember that we are reading about persons 
who lived in another period. The characters seem to be- 
long to the latter years of the nineteenth century rather than 
to the latter years of the eighteenth. The art of the histor- 
ical romancer is to keep his reader in the period of which 
he writes; to make him feel the history, fight the battles, 
hate the enemy, love the partisan; to make him forget that 
he lives in the present; to transport him to other times, so 
that when he lays aside the book to look around himself, 
he finds himself in the broad light of his own times as 
by a bound from the mysterious atmosphere of those gone 
days. Mr. Allen fails in this. He does not catch the spirit 
of the age, he does not transport one into the atmosphere of 
a hundred years ago; and, while his history is accurate, he 
has not breathed into his pages the breath of the past. Hence, 
as a historical romance, ‘‘ The Choir Invisible’’ seems to be 
a failure. 

But let us turn now to a consideration of Mr. Allen’s 
style of composition, leaving aside, for the present, his cre- 
ative ability. There is something in the flow of his words, 
something in the quality of his style, which charms. There 
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is nothing pedantic, nothing unmusical, nothing abrupt in 
all his pages, even if at times an effort for effect is notice- 
able in his word paintings. The prose rolls along almost 
with the rhythm of verse; in fact, the poetic element pre- 
dominates. There is a wonderful wealth of exquisitely 
wrought imagery in his out-of-doors pictures. One would 
say that he excels in descriptions. He sees clearly and 
draws the outlines of his picture firmly, filling in the deli- 
cate smilax and mosses of detail with a skillful hand. The 
sunlight fairly dances over his landscapes. The many- 
peaked clouds become wandering Alps under his touch; 
the cold brook creeps over the gray-mossed rocks; nature 
walks abroad as if to salute some imperial presence; a hun- 
dred green bovghs wave on every side; a hundred floating 
odors rise; the flash and rush of bright wings catch the 
eye; and all the sweet confusion of innumerable melodies 
soothe the tired mind. I know of no present-day writer 
who gets nearer to nature’s heart than James Lane Allen. 
Love for nature is almost universal, and if a writer is in such 
intimate communion with our common mother as to be able 
to deliver some special message through his books, we are 
ever ready to welcome him as a friend. 

Aside from this close communion with nature and this 
skillful manipulation of words in scene painting there is lit- 
tle to praise. There are two noticeable characteristics of 
Mr. Allen’s stories: they either tend toward sadness, or 
toward immorality, or even vulgarity. The former, though 
unpleasant when pressed to excess, is not so much to be 
condemned; but there is no excuse for the latter, even be- 
hind what may be termed the author’s art. Mr. Allen is not, 
in my judgment, a great writer. He is a disciple of Thom- 
as Hardy, without the genius of the Englishman. But, 
after all, he is a modern novelist whose office is to please or 
to while away a vacant hour, and there are many who find 
genuine pleasure in his books, for they are light, and breezy 
with nature, and restful. He deserves credit, too, in that he 
has led the way into the pioneer history and customs and 
life of Kentucky. He has added his State to the meager 
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list of States which find themselves represented by a litera- 
ture peculiar to themselves. He has put Kentucky along- 
side of Hawthorne’s Massachusetts, Irving’s New York, 
Page’s Virginia, Cable’s Louisiana, Craddock’s Tennessee, 
and Harris’s Georgia, though as to his relative rank in this 


list of authors I should place him last. 
L. W. Payne, JR. 
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THE WHIGS AS ANTI-EXPANSIONISTS. 


ComPaRISON of the utterances of the politicians of the time 
of our war with Mexico, touching the subjugation and dis- 
memberment of that country and its annexation, in whole or 
in part, to the United States—in short, the question of expan- 
sion, as it was even then often called—strikingly justifies or 
illustrates the old saw that there is nothing new under the 
sun. When it is found that public expressions regarding our 
present question of expansion are very much like expressions 
on the same question during the Mexican War, we have a 
curious illustration of the tendency of ideas, and more par- 
ticularly of political notions, to run in a groove. The pres- 
ent one-sided partisan discussion of the many-sided question 
of expansion must stimulate men of intelligence and fair- 
minded, logical temperament to wish for the time when some 
Beresford may confidently write of the break-up of parties, 
just as of the impending ‘‘ Break-up of China,’’ whose in- 
stitutions are possibly no nearer obsolescence, and no far- 
ther from fitness for the functions they assume, than present 
political parties in this country or in England. 

The most childish, perhaps, of all the ** arguments’’ of the 
Philippine question are those which denounce critics of the 
present Philippine policy of the administration as copper- 
heads and traitors, and the most benighted of all prophets 
those who predict disaster to a political party which shall de- 
nounce that policy, and on the ground that parties that have 
opposed wars in this country have always thereby suffered de- 
feat. Denunciation of critics of the present Philippine policy, 
for disloyalty or lack of patriotism, reaches back and brands 
also nearly every Whig of consequence enough to attract at- 
tention at the time of the Mexican War, many of whom 
subsequently became the illustrious leaders of the Republic- 
an party during the War for the Union. Andrew Jackson, 
with an expansion appetite which ‘‘ nothing short of empire 
could satisfy,’’ as early as 1833 had begun systematically to 
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provoke the troubles which led inevitably to the Mexican 
War; the provocation was deliberately kept up by his Dem- 
ocratic successors, and notably by President Polk, whose 
efforts were crowned with success. This policy, it should 
be said, was in accordance with the uniform policy in this, as 
in civilized countries in general, to appropriate the territory 
of weak peoples by conquest whenever it should be desirable 
and practicable to do so. If in the fortunes of political war- 
fare the Whig candidate, Henry Clay, had been elected Presi- 
dent instead of the Democrats Jackson and Polk, it is quite 
likely that Whig politicians would have been champions of 
Mexican dismemberment and American annexation, while 
Democrats would have taken the place of the Whigs as the 
censors of the Mexican War and the opponents of American 
expansion. The abandonment by the Whigs of their pet 
anti-slavery measure, the Wilmot Proviso, for the sake of 
success at the presidential election of 1848, would seem to 
purge this remark of cynicism. Nevertheless, though Whig 
opposition was so largely fortuitous, yet many of the reasons 
given for this opposition were both well founded and well 
spoken. 

What was contemporaneously charged as to the injustice 
and moral indefensibility of the Mexican War is now general- 
ly conceded, though very lightly regarded. It may perhaps 
be said in palliation of ‘this robbery of a realm,’’ as Chan- 
ning characterized it, that the moral vision of its censors 
was too narrow and was confined to the point of view of 
mere individual transactions. At any rate, it is unnecessary 
to grope in the vagueness or mystery of manifest destiny 
or providential design to account for this alleged national 
outrage. The motives and methods of its perpetrators were 
perfectly sane, natural, and explicable, from the ordinary hu- 
man point of view; and the perpetrators are now regarded by 
the world as a group of men of unusual capacity for affairs, 
of elevated patriotism and high moral character. The inevita- 
ble appropriation of Texas and California by a dominant and 
aggressive nation, such as ours, is apparent and explicable, as 
being in the natural and perceptible course of social progress. 
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It is morally wholesome to confess the truth, however un- 
palatable to the casuist. Still, a recent and reputable histo- 
( rian was constrained to say: ‘* No candid person can read of 
the seizure of romantic California without feeling impressed 
with the coarse contempt for everything like native rights 
which our American conquerors displayed. . . . Inaword, 
the United States meant constantly to acquire California by 
one means or another, only that for many months it was not 
H)) clear just what those means should be.’’ (Schouler, ‘* His- 


tory of the United States,’’ Vol. V., p. 80.) 

But for the fact that the strictures of the Whigs, great and 
{ | small, against the Mexican War and the Democratic policy of 

territorial acquisition thereby, uttered while the war was yet 
Wi raging, lie buried in natural oblivion and in the musty records 
4 i | of public libraries, we might conclude that the current criti- 
Bi |: cism of the Philippine War had been copied from them. It 
|) i should be borne in mind that the treaty of peace with Mexi- 
Wn co was not signed until February 2, 1848. At the Whig 
Vi State convention in Boston, September 29, 1847, Webster 
a defined his position as to the war in such phrases as these: 
Wi ‘*We are, in my opinion, in a most unnecessary and there- 
ay fore unjustifiable war. . . . I should deprecate any great 
extension of our dominions (even if free). . . . I think 
we have a very large and ample domain. I think that thus 
far we have a sort of identity or similarity of character that 
holds us together pretty well, from the Penobscot to the Gulf 
of Mexico. I do not know how we can preserve that feeling 
of common country if we extend it to California, or, for 
aught I know, to the South Pole. I apprehend that in a re- 
publican government you must have a great similarity of 
character. . . . I hope that the principles of liberty, as 
we have experienced them with so much advantage, will 
spread over the world; but I am not sure that it is best for 
everybody to receive our reforms. Nor am I desirous to im- 
pose our forms on any people by force. . . . I say at once 
that unless the President of the United States shall make out 
a case that the war is prosecuted for no purpose of acquist- 
tion of dominion, for no purpose not connected directly with 
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the safety of ihe Union, then they (the Whig majority in Con- 
gress) ought not to grant any further supplies.”’ (Niles’s 
‘** Register,’’ vol. 73, p. 104.) 

At an anti-war meeting at Faneuil Hall, addressed by 
Thomas Corwin and Robert C. Winthrop, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, it was declared that ‘‘this war 
should be stopped where it is.”” Horace Greeley’s 7rzbune 
said, September 11, 1847: ‘* The 7rzbune insists that Whigs 
in Congress should vote for withdrawing our army instantly 
from Mexico, and that the only supplies which they grant 
should be those necessary for doing this safely and comfort- 
ably.’’ (Niles’s ‘* Register,’’ vol. 73, p. 20.) Inthe twenty- 
ninth Congress the Democratic, or administration, party had 
a majority in the House of Representatives. This was re- 
versed after the beginning of the war, and in the House of 
the thirtieth Congress the Whigs numbered 118, and the 
Democrats 110. Mr. Blaine observes (‘‘ Twenty Years of 
Congress,’’ vol. 1, p. 64): ‘* For the first and only time in 
our political history an administration conducting a vigorous 
war at every step steadily lost ground in the country.’’ 
‘**Windy censure of the President and unprofitable inquisi- 
tion upon the motives of the Mexican War occupied this pop- 
ular branch week after week, to little purpose.’’ (Schouler, 
** History of the United States,’’ vol. v., p. 80.) Henry Clay 
emerged from political retirement in 1847 to make a speech 
at Lexington, Ky., against the war. The resolutions 
drawn by Clay and passed at this meeting declared that the 
war had been brought on by deceit and unrighteousness, and 
that Congress ought to control the President in his prosecu- 
tion of it. But to us of the times of the so-called expansion 
Philippine War the part of the great Whig leader’s resolutions 
which demanded that *‘ the purposes and objects of the war 
shall be defined and made known ”’ ( Niles’s *‘ Register,”’ vol. 
73, p. 189) sounds very familiar. The resolutions also de- 
clared against any acquisition of territory as an object of the 
war. (J/bid., p. 197.) 

Ashmun, a leading Whig member of the House from Mas- 
sachusetts, carried through that body, in the thirtieth Con- 
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gress, a resolution that this war had been ‘‘ unnecessarily 
and unconstitutionally begun by the President of the United 
States.”’ Some of the Whig members of that House who 
dealt in scathing denunciation of the war while our soldiers 
were yet fighting and their ranks were being decimated by 
the scourge of fever even more than by Mexican bullets 
were as follows: Senators John J. Crittenden, Thomas Cor- 
win, J. M. Clayton, John P. Hale, Reverdy Johnson, Daniel 
Webster. Members of the House: John Quincy Adams and 
Robert C. Winthrop (Speaker), of Massachusetts; David 
Wilmot (of Wilmot Proviso fame ), of Pennsylvania; William 
B. Preston, of Virginia; Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia; 
Joshua R. Giddings, Samuel F. Vinton, and Robert C. 
Schenck, of Ohio; Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee; Caleb 
Smith and R. W. Thompson, of Indiana; and Abraham 
Lincoln, of Illinois. Outside Congress, Seward, Sumner, 
Greeley, and others, who afterwards became leaders of the 
Republican party, alike denounced the war. Seward and 
Lincoln spoke together at a great meeting in New York City, 
both severely criticising the war policy of President Polk. 
The Whig State convention of New Hampshire, held No- 
vember 6, 1847, denounced the war in terms which also 
sound very familiar to us of present anti-expansion days: 
‘*As citizens of a free country, we claim and shall exercise 
the right at all times of expressing our opinions of the acts 
whether of the State or national administrations, and whether 
these acts relate to peace or war; and that we regard the at- 
tempt of the President of the United States, in his last mes- 
sage, to brand as traitors all citizens of the republic who do 
not yield a blind obedience to his will, and approve his con- 
duct in the unconstitutional commencement of the present 
war with Mexico, as an insult to freemen, and fit only to em- 
anate from one who rules over slaves.’’ (WNiles’s ‘‘ Regis- 
ter,’’ vol. 73, p. 148.) 

Abraham Lincoln defended his vote on Ashmun’s resolu- 
tion that the war had been unnecessarily and unconstitution- 
ally begun by the President, in a speech in the House of 
Representatives, January 12, 1848. In another speech in 
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the House, made July 27, 1848, he used language whose 
purport is heard every day coming from the mouths of anti- 
expansionists. ‘*The declaration that we [Whigs] have 
always opposed the war is true or false according as one 
may understand the term ‘opposing the war.’ If to say the 
war was unnecessarily and unconstitutionally commenced by 
the President be opposing the war, then the Whigs have 
very generally opposed it. The marching an army into a 
peaceful Mexican settlement, frightening the inhabitants 
away, leaving their growing crops and other property to de- 
struction, to you may appear a perfectly amiable, peaceful, 
unprovoking procedure; but it does not appear so to us. 
So to call such an act to us appears no other than a naked, 
impudent absurdity, and we speak of it accordingly. But 
if, when the war had begun, and had become the cause of 
-the country, the giving of our money and our blood, in 
common with yours, was support of the war, then it is not 
true that we have always opposed the war. With few indi- 
vidual exceptions, you have constantly had our votes here 
for all the necessary supplies, and, more than this, you have 
had the services, the blood, and the lives of our political 
brethren in every trial and on every field.’’ (Appendix 
Congressional Globe, Thirtieth Congress, p. 1,041.) 

It is not novel to remark that these speeches of Lincoln’s, 
made during his first and last membership in the national 
Congress, show almost painfully his lack of culture, of early 
education, and so of a nice sense of propriety. Their tone 
is vulgar; and he closed his speech just quoted from with a 
story, which, though funny, was so coarse that it would be 
tabooed at an ordinary political mass meeting of to-day. 
Lincoln’s education came through long and painful stages 
of experience. There is, indeed, a great gulf between this 
speech of 1848 and the immortal one of Gettysburg. 

The most curious example of opposition to the war was 
that of Robert C. Schenck, who later became United States 
Minister to England under Gen. Grant’s presidency. His 
denunciation of the annexation of California, because, 
among other reasons, the gold lately discovered there would 
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make us a nation of gamblers, had, in the light of subse- 
quent events affecting him personally, a prophetic signifi- 
cance. Thé suggestive sobriquet by which Mr. Schenck 
was commonly known in his later career is quite generally 
remembered down to the present day. In discussing the bill 
for carrying into effect the treaty of peace with Mexico, Mr. 
Schenck moved as a substitute a bill providing for negotia- . 
tions with Mexico for surrendering back the territory which 
had been awarded to the United States by the treaty. ‘*The 
acquisition of these distant territories has brought with them 
and were [was] likely to entail upon our country nothing but 
trouble. . . . No man could now tell how in the pres- 
ent disturbed and unsettled condition of things an efficient 
and proper government for that distant province was to be 
devised. . . . In the providence of God it seemed as 
if this abundance of gold in California had been permitted 
to be discovered that it might work retributive justice upon 
us for having stolen the country, or arrested and forced it 
under the form of a treaty from Mexico.’’ (Congression- 
al Globe, vol. 20, p. 557.) Samuel F. Vinton, of Ohio, 
sustained his colleague in this controversy, and _insist- 
ed on further negotiation ‘‘for getting rid of these territo- 
ries.”” Alex. H. Stephens, of Georgia; Ashmun and Pal- 
frey, of Massachusetts; Joshua R. Giddings and Horace 
Mann actually voted with Schenck for his substitute. 

In this mighty controversy the Democratic party, under 
the leadership of President Polk, defended the war and ad- 
vocated its resulting acquisition of territory. The arguments 
used were, in substance and in statement, very like those of 
the Republican party in support of the Philippine policy; 
just as the contentions of the Whigs were like those of the 
Democratic opponents of the Philippine policy. So far 
from being crippled by their anti-expansion course, the 
Whigs not only overcame the Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives as the war was in progress, as 
has been noted, but in the presidential election immediately 
following the war they overwhelmingly defeated the Demo- 
cratic war expansion party. It is true that the use of Gen. 
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Taylor, a hero of the war, for their candidate, helped the 
Whigs to win this victory; but that does not alter the fact 
that the distinctively anti-war party, having retracted noth- 
ing of its bitter opposition, defeated the distinctively war 
expansion party. Nor did the stout opposition to the war 
and to territorial acquisition, of Lincoln, Seward, Sumner, 


Johnson, Giddings, and Greeley at all impede their rapid © 


progress to illustrious leadership in the Republican party. 

In view of the triumphant success of the Whig leaders, 
both great and small, in their own party, and in its succes- 
sor, the Republican party, after their oppositicn to the ac- 
quirement of contiguous territory—a natural annexation for 
the rounding out of our then broken and unsymmetrical do- 
main—it is far from the part of wisdom to calculate or to 
contend that opposition to the annexation or permanent 
control of an isolated archipelago, six thousand miles from 
our nearest border, will injure the standing or prospects of 
any present party or its leaders, or that any attempt to fasten 
odium upon them on that account will be successful or 
worth the danger of the undertaking. 

ALBERT WATKINS. 
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MRS. OLIPHANT.’ 


Tuis book is divided almost equally between what is an 
autobiography written by Mrs. Oliphant for her children, 
begun in 1860 and breaking off abruptly in 1894, after the 
death of her last surviving son *‘ Cecco,’’ and a collection of 
letters from 1850 to 1897 edited and arranged by Mrs. Harry 
Coghill. The two halves of the book are of very unequal 
value and interest. We confess to finding the account Mrs. 
Oliphant gives of herself much more entertaining than the 
impression one gets of her through her letters, which we 
found rather dull and uninteresting reading. This perhaps 
is due to the fact that the largest portion of her correspond- 
ence preserved in this volume is with her life-long friends 
and publishers, the famous Blackwood family, and deals too 
much with matters of a purely literary and business nature to 
give one a very deep insight into her personal life and char- 
acter. 

But while in her letters she seems to draw a veil over her 
private life, in her autobiography she writes and speaks of 
herself with the most charming frankness and freedom from 
self-consciousness. The thread of the storyis often broken, 
and there are many wide gaps in the narrative and much that 
is obscure, except to one thoroughly conversant with her 
family history, yet in spite of its lack of orderly arrangement 
and its decidedly sketchy character this memoir remains a 
most transparently sincere and lifelike portraiture. 

The interest of the book for the general reader will not be 
found in any events of a stirring romantic nature which it 
recounts, but in the record it gives of a life of singular nobil- 
ily, earnestness, and unselfishness. In a literary career ex- 
tending over nearly a half century, we scarcely know wheth- 
er to admire most the woman or the author. Perhaps it 


1The Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant, arranged 
and edited by Mrs. Harry Coghill. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 1899. 
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would be safer to say that the two are so inseparably asso- 
ciated that it is impossible to admire one without being drawn 
to the other. There have, of course, been many greater 
novelists than Mrs. Oliphant; but few, if any, have surpassed 
her in the astonishing variety of her work or have maintained 
throughout the same high degree of excellence. That she 
attempted too much and wrote too hurriedly to leave any- 
thing of permanent value behind is a conclusion which 
would, we think, be accepted by a majority of her 
critics, as, in the main, a just estimate of her work. 
Even her most ardent admirers must admit that some 
of her later literary ventures, especially in the field of 
historical criticism, were decided failures. The won- 
der, however, is not that she wrote some things poorly, 
but that she wrote so many things well and achieved such 
marked success in sc many different fields of literature. 
And yet, with all due recognition of her merits, one may be 
pardoned for expressing the regret that the stern necessity 
laid upon her of earning a livelihood for herself and her 
children made it impossible for her to practise that self-re- 
straint which would have given more time and leisure for 
the pursuit of the higher objects of her art. 

Merely to classify her books will give the reader some 
idea of the range of her literary powers. To some hundred 
novels, many of them of unequal value, she added a number 
of biographies of well-known men, among the best of these 
being her lives of Edward Irving, Count De Montalembert, 
Principal Tulloch, and the brilliant sketches of the principal 
characters of the reign of George II., including such inter- 
esting personalities as Wesley the reformer, Hume the skep- 
tic, and Hogarth the painter. But perhaps the work which 
she liked best and upon which rests her surest claim to fame 
is that rather remarkable series of books inaugurated in 1876 
by ** Makers of Florence,’’ and followed at intervals by ‘* Ma- 
kers of Venice,’’ ‘‘Rome,’’ and ‘‘Jerusalem.’’ Butnone of her 
writings show such imaginative power, originality of concep- 
tion, and deep spiritual insight as those which are most inti- 


mately connected with the loss of her husband and children, 
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and which give the conclusions of a very devout and inquiring 
mind, meditating intently upon the state of the departed after 
death. The most remarkable of her studies in this direction 
are **A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen,”’ ‘*A Beleaguered City,”’ 
and ** The Land of Suspense,’’ in which she seems to have 
worked out for herself a sort of philosophy of the other life. 

But the present memoir treats not so much of the versatile 
writer and the laborious student as it does of the devoted 
wife, mother, and friend. As her intimate friend and editor 
Mrs. Coghill says of her: ‘* Her life was for her children 
first, and after them for the small circle of loving and intimate 
friends who closely surrounded her.’’ One has only to read 
her journal to see how true a description this is. It is asa 


‘mother, first and last, that she impresses us and wins our ad- 


miration and sympathy. How true a touch of the mother- 
heart is this on page 33! She is speaking of her own moth- 
er’s death and comparing her grief on that occasion with 
what she had suffered in the recent loss of an infant daugh- 
ter: ‘* My dearest mother, who had been everything to me, 
all my life, and to whom I was everything; the companion, 
friend, counselor, minstrel, story-teller; with whom I had 
never wanted for constant interest, entertainment, and fellow- 
ship—did not give me, when she died, a pang so deep as the 
loss of the little helpless baby, eight months old. I miss my 
mother till this moment, when I am nearly as old as she was 
(sixty June 10, 1888); I think instinctively still of asking 
her something, referring to her for information, and I dream 
constantly of being a girl with her at home. Butat that mo- 
ment her loss was nothing to me in comparison with the loss 
of my little child.”’ 

With the loss of her mother and the death of her child, 
Mrs. Oliphant seems to have entered upon a life of more 
than ordinary care and sadness. Her marriage with her 
cousin, Frank Oliphant, while the result of genuine attach- 
ment, was not the most advantageous that could have been 
made. Mr. Oliphant, who seems to have led a rather preca- 
rious existence as a painter and designer, was never very 
successful in his business. Whether it was that he was 
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lacking in enterprise and ambition, or whether his naturally 
weak health made it impossible for him to pursue his art 
with diligence sufficient to insure his making a living for 
himself and family, is hard to say, yet it is clear, from the 
account which the wife gives of their life in London, that 
from the first it was her literary labors that formed the chief 
source of their income. Perhaps the true explanation of 
his lack of business ability was that he was never very 
strong physically, and, as the event proved shortly after 
they had settled in London, he began to show symptoms of 
that dread disease, consumption, which finally took him off 
at Rome in 1859. One must read the journal itself to form 
any conception of the desolation and loneliness of that ter- 
rible winter in Rome, after her husband’s death, when Mrs. 
Oliphant stood facing the world anew, with a debt of £1,000, 
and nothing to meet it with but a small insurance of £200 
on her husband’s life and her own brave heart, untiring 
energy, and extraordinary good health, which seldom failed 
her. Nothing could give a clearer idea of her really des- 
perate condition than her own words (p. 63): ‘* Frank 
died quite conscious, kissing me when his lips were already 
cold, quite free from anxiety, though he left me with two 
helpless children, and one unborn, and very little money 
and no friends but the Macphersons, who were as good to 
me as brother and sister, but had no power to help beyond 
that, if anything could be beyond that.’’ From this time 
until the death of her son Cecco, who was born at Rome a 
few weeks after his father’s death, Mrs. Oliphant’s one aim 
in life was to live for the happiness and education of her 
children. In this, as the sequel shows, she was doomed to 
a bitter and cruel disappointment. By degrees her wonder- 
fully brave and always hopeful spirit asserted itself, and she 
was able again to take up the burden of life with some 
degree of comfort and even cheerfulness; ‘‘the children 
being always bright,’’ as she adds half apologetically, as 
though wondering herself at the ‘‘ obstinate elasticity’’ of 
her nature. It was at this time that ghe wrote her famous 
‘*Carlingford Series,’’ of which she speaks in her memoir 
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as having made ‘‘a considerable stir at the time, and almost 
made me one of the popularities of literature—almost, never 
quite, though ‘Salem Chapel’ really went very near it, I 
believe.’” With a curious mixture of modesty and pride 
she adds: ‘‘It has never been very much, never anything 
like what many of my contemporaries attained, and yet I 
have done very well for a woman, and a friendless woman, 
with no one to make the best of me, and quite unable to 
do that for myself.”’ 

It was in the winter of 1864 that Mrs. Oliphant, in com- 
pany with some friends, went again to Rome, which was 
certainly, so far as she was concerned, an ill-fated city; for 
hardly had she arrived there before her only daughter Mag- 
gie, the ‘‘ healthiest and happiest ’’’ of all the children, was 
taken suddenly ill with gastric fever, died in a few days, 
and was laid to rest by her father’s side in the English cem- 
etery. Of this crushing blow the mother writes in the most 
heartbroken and inconsolable way: ‘‘My dearest love 
never knew nor imagined that she was dying; no shadow 
of dread ever came upon her sweet spirit. She got into 
heaven without knowing it, and God have pity upon me, 
who have thus parted with the sweetest companion, on 
whom, unconsciously, more than on any other hope of 
life, 1 have been calculating. I feared from the first mo- 
ment her illness began, and yet I had a kind of underlying 
conviction that God would not take away my ewe lamb, my 
woman-child, from me.’’ She seemed to feel especially the 
loneliness of her widowhood and the inability of any one to 
enter into her grief and understand her. ‘* My boys,’’ she 
writes, ‘*are too little to feel it, and there is nobody else in 
the world to divide it with me. O Lord, thou wouldst not 
have done it but for good reason! Stand by the forlorn 
creature who faileth under thy hand, but whom thou suffer- 
‘est not to die.’’ 

When we hear of Mrs. Oliphant again it is at the home 
at Windsor, near Eton, where she went to educate her 
two boys, and where she spent the happiest days of her 
life, watching over their education, all the while writing 
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with untiring energy to keep up what was never an inex- 
pensive or economical household. To add to her cares, 
her brother Frank, who had somehow gotten hopelessly in- 
volved in debt, after his wife’s death, came with two of his 
children and made his home with his sister. This, of 
course, was a most alarming and unlooked-for addition to 
the family expense, but Mrs. Oliphant met it with that un- 
daunted courage and quiet faith that ‘‘things would work 
out somehow,”’ which never failed her. Her brother lived 
for about six years after this, and settled down to a quiet 
kind of life, but so far as work was concerned, to use her 
expressive words, ‘‘ he was capable of no more.’’ If her own 
superb health had failed her at this critical time, she would 
have been reduced to a state of the ‘‘direst bankruptcy;”’ 
but, as it was, her strength and her resources proved equal 
to the new emergency. Mrs. Oliphant was never one to 
look ahead or to husband her income against a ‘rainy 
day.’’ In fact, she was often strangely prodigal and lavish 
in her expenditures. ‘‘If I had not had unbroken health,”’ 
she says, ‘‘and a spirit almost criminally elastic, I could 
not have done it. If they had failed, I should have been 
left in the direst bankruptcy; and I had no right to reckon 
upon being always delivered at the critical moment. I 
should think any one who did so blamable now. I per- 
suaded myself that I could not help it, that no better way 
was practicable—indeed, did live by faith, whether it was 
or was not exercised in a legitimate way.”’ 

The effect of this sort of literary drudgery upon the 
quality of her work she seems to have realized as well as 
her critics. ‘‘I pay the penalty in that I shall not leave 
anything behind me that will live. What does it mat- 
ter? Nothing at all now, never anything to speak of. At 
my most ambitious times I would rather that my children 
had remembered me as their mother, and my friends as 
their friend. I never cared for anything else.’’ This was 
true. She wrote not for fame, nor for the higher objects 
of her art, but for her children, and when these were 
taken from her, and she was left a lonely and desolate old 
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woman, the joy and inspiration of all her work was gone, 
and there was nothing that she could do but to wait for the 
certain end. It is this complete failure of all her earthly 
hopes that gives to Mrs. Oliphant’s life such an air of inex- 
pressible sadness. 

To have labored so cheerfully and bravely for so many 
years, and then, just as she was about to reap her reward, 
after having seen her two sons and her nephew graduate 
from college and enter upon what seemed such bright and 
promising careers, to have them all taken from her was in- 
deed a bitter disappointment and the failure of her fondest 
hopes. Her nephew Frank, a very attractive and intelligent 
young fellow, went out to India, where within three years he 
died of fever. Her elder son, Cyril, a graduate of Oxford 
and a barrister, to whom in her memoir she applies Chau- 
cer’s description of the young squire, 


Syngyng he was, or floyting, al the day; 
He was as fresh as is the month of May, 


died after a lingering illness, upon the very threshold of his 
profession, leaving her with only Cecco, the little boy born 
at Rome within six weeks of his father’s death, but now a 
grown young man of twenty, whom the fond mother de- 
scribes as being ‘‘ full of knowledge, full of humor—a most 
accomplished man, though to me always a boy.’’ When it 
became apparent that Cecco’s health was failing the grief 
of the poor mother was almost more than she could bear. 
‘*T cannot tell what he was to me,”’ she says, ‘* consulting 
me about everything, desiring to have me with him, to walk 
with me and talk with me, only put out of humor when I 
was drawn away or occupied by other things.’’ ‘‘In the last 
four years after Cyril was taken from us we were nearer and 
nearer. I can hear myself saying: ‘Cecco and I.’ It was 
the constant phrase. But all through he was getting weaker, 
and I knew it, and tried not to know. And now here I am, 
all alone. I cannot write any more.’’ With these words, so 
expressive of the utter loneliness and desolation of her life, 
her autobiography abruptly comes to an end. 
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Of the years that followed the death of Cecco, from 
1894 to 1897, there is little to narrate. Mrs. Coghill, who 
takes up the thread of the story at this point, gives a very 
feeling description of the stillness and exhaustion of grief 
that settled down upon the broken-hearted mother after the 
crowning sorrow of her life. ‘* The goad, urging her to 
perpetual exertion, which his frail life had supplied to his 
mother, had failed her suddenly and completely. There 
was no longer pleasure, or hope either; nothing but such pa- 
tient endurance as God’s grace might vouchsafe to her.” 
She did rally enough from this crushing blow to write a pa- 
per called the ‘* Fancies of a Believer,’’ and another on ‘An 
Eton Master.’’ But it was evident to her friends that her 
strength was failing. A sharp attack of illness in the sum- 
mer of 1896 gave cause for great anxiety, and did much to 
shake her confidence in her own superb health. That she 
might be near her nieces, who had married and settled in 
London, she was prevailed upon to give up the old home 
at Windsor, and to take a house on Wimbledon Common, 
where she spent the remainder of her life. In May, just a 
month before her death, though subject to attacks of severe 
pain and unable to walk more than a few yards at a time, in 
anticipation of the Queen’s Jubilee on June 22, her brave 
spirit revived sufficiently for her to write some stirring verses 
in honor of that occasion. Owing to the immense popular- 
ity of Kipling’s ‘* Recessional,’’ this beautiful tribute of one 
of England’s noblest women to England’s great queen has 
been forgotten. Space will not permit its reproduction in 
full here, but the fire and martial spirit of the opening stanza 
will surely seem to our readers remarkable as coming from a 
dying and broken-hearted old woman: 

The trumpeters in a row, 
With note as clear as a bell, 
And all the flutes and the fifes below, 
And the brazen throats and strings of fire, 
To let the people know 


That the mother, the Queen, the hearts’ desire, 
From her palace forth doth go. 


She wished to live over the great day of the Queen’s Jubi- 
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lee, and in this she was not disappointed. She survived until 
June 25, and when she could no longer write, on June 21, 
she dictated some verses, which are so singularly beautiful 
and touching in their perfect trust and faith in God that we 
may be pardoned for reproducing them here: 
On the edge of the world I lie, I lie, 
Happy, and dying, and dazed, and poor, 
Looking up from the vast great floor 
Of the infinite world, that rises above 
To God, and to Faith, and to Love! Love! Love! 
What words have I to that world to speak, 
Old, and weary, and dazed, and weak, 
From the very low to the very high? 
Only this, and this is all: 
From the fresh green soil to the wide blue sky, 
From Greatness to Weariness, Life to Death, 
One God have we on whom to call; 
One great bond from which none can fall; 
Love below, which is life and breath, 
And Love above, which sustaineth all. 
Four days after these words were written she passed peace- 
fully away, repeatedly murmuring the names of her boys, and 
saying: ‘‘I seem to see nothing but God and our Lord.”’ 
Further comment on such a life is needless. A life not 
faultless, indeed, but loving and noble; heroic in its cour- 
age; in the highest sense womanly, untiring in its industry ; 
sustained throughout by a deep and quiet faith in God, and 
leaving to posterity the fruits of a literary career, to use the 
words of her biographer, full of ‘‘ sound, skillful, and serv- 
iceable labors.’’ Wo. A. GueErRry. 
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THE POETRY OF THE AMERICAN 
PLANTATIONS. 


Pari 


Mrs. BRADSTREET was not the only poet of her family, or 
the only woman poet of early New England. Her father’s 
poetical exercises have been mentioned. Her sister, the wife 
of Rev. John Woodbridge, also wrote verse, and we shall 
later have to reckon with the gentle muse of Mrs. Jane Turell. 
Here we may as well reckon with the Boanergean muse of 
Capt. Edward Johnson, although we might as logically con- 
sider that very pedestrian maiden in connection with the 
worthy captain’s prose treatise with the ‘*‘ wonder-working ”’ 
title. Capt. Johnson’s verses were mainly panegyrical; but 
when he made his ‘* Cry unto the Lord to stay his Hand,’’ he 
could truly say of his lamentations over various ‘‘ miscar- 
riages’’ in the New England he loved so sturdily and so 


well: 
My wailing muse her woful work begins, 


Of his panegyrical effusions, the lines upon John Winthrop, 
Esq., chosen Governor in 1631, are fairly typical, and the 
friendly familiarity with which they open should perhaps dis- 
arm criticism: 

Why leavest thou, John, thy station, in Suffolk, thy own soil? 

Christ will have thee a pillar be; for ’s people thou must toil. 

He chang’d thy heart, then take his part 'gainst prelates proud invading 


His kingly throne, set up alone, in wilderness there shading 
His little flocks from Prelates’ knocks, . F . etc. 


One wonders whether Winthrop, on reading these verses, 
did not indeed ask himself why he had left Suffolk. 

The octosyllabics of John Josselyn, in his ‘* New England’s 
Rarities Discovered,’’ are so little like the usual strains of 
the Puritan mood (in fact, he had slight sympathy with the 
saints, among whom he made no permanent sojourn) that 
they take us in imagination out of New England entirely. 
Could a Puritan have written a description of an Indian 
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beauty, and ‘‘ conferred’’ a poemupon her? As well expect 
that George Alsop, who must have had some of the ‘lofty 
virtues ’’ of the Marylanders he described, should have cele- 
brated in verse, instead of satirizing as he did, the achieve- 
ments of Oliver Cromwell. As well expect that Nathaniel 
Bacon, ‘*General by consent of the people,’’ should have 
been suffered to depart this life without a eulogy and an exe- 
cration. If the sturdy rebel had gone to his unknown grave 
without the ‘‘ Epitaph made by his man,”’ the poetry of the 
American Plantations would have been shorn of its chief—. 
nay, its only—jewel. For in this epitaph we have what is in 
all probability the single poem in any true sense—. ¢., the 
single product of sustained poetic art—that was written in 
America for a hundred and fifty years after the settlement of 
Jamestown. The twenty-two couplets would not have made 
Marvell blush had he been taxed with them. They were 
certainly worthy of a minor Elizabethan, like George Daniel, 
of Beswick. It is the irony of fate that this devoted follow- 
er, who in a more favorable environment might have added 
another name to the galaxy of the Caroline poets, should have 
left behind him not only no other traceable verses, but not 
even an ascertainable name. But he has left his poem, which 
produced a satiric answer of some strength, and he accom~ 
plished his purpose of defending worthily his master’s enig- 
matic character. Whether we agree or not with his delinea- 
tion of that character, we cannot deny the poetic power of 


the following lines: 
In a word, 


Mars and Minerva both in him concurred 

For arts, for arms, whose pen and sword alike, 
As Cato’s did, may admiration strike 

Into his foes; while they confess withal 

It was their guilt styled him a criminal. 


If that underrated poet, John Cleveland, could have been 
raised from the dead and transported to Virginia, to become 
Bacon’s ‘‘man’”’ as thoroughly as he had been Charles’s 
man in England, he could have equaled these strong verses, 
but could hardly have surpassed them. 

Returning now to New England, and gathering up some 
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loose threads of elegy, we may mention the tributes paid to 
Hooker by Ezekiel Rogers, Peter Bulkley, and Elijah Cor- 
let-—some of them in Latin—as well as the often quoted lines 
of Benjamin Woodbridge ( Harvard’s first graduate, who aft- 
erwards returned to England) on John Cotton—that 


living, breathing Bible; tables where 
Both covenants at large engraven were. 


John Norton too wrote verse as well as prose about Cot- 
ton, but he is not the John Norton who, as we have seen, 
chanted the praises of Mrs. Bradstreet. Roger Williams 
himself wrote some simple verses among his other works, 
and simplicity is likewise a characteristic, rare at the time, 
of Jonathan Mitchell’s elegy upon the heterodox President 
Dunster. Another President of Harvard, the Lactantius of 
New England, as he was styled, Urian Oakes, has left an elegy 
upon the Rev. Thomas Shepard, which can hardly be called 
simple. It is a rather belated product of the Fantastic School, 
and scarcely seems to deserve the enthusiastic praise Prof. 
Tyler has given it. It is certainly true, however, that in its 
fifty-two six-lined stanzas verses, and even whole stanzas, 
may be found that do not lack power. Pathos too is present, 
but beauty and charm are, in my judgment, conspicuous for 
their absence; yet these are the very qualities most essential 
to a successful elegy. Nevertheless the poem is certainly the 
most elaborate of its kind produced in New England at this 
period, and it deserves perusal and remembrance if only for 
this striking couplet: 
Hee’s gone, alas! Down in the dust must ly 
As much of this rare person as could dy. 


The successor of Oakes in the presidency of Harvard was 
that John Rogers who described the effects of Mrs. Brad- 
street’s poetry upon himself in such a vigorous way. His 
panegyric is perhaps chiefly remarkable for its reliance upon 
the classic rather than the Hebrew muse. Were men chafing 
under Puritanism already, or did a college president con- 
sider himself entitled to such an academic recreation as twice 
walking ‘‘ through the muses’ grove’’ and talking with the 
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‘‘nymphs of Helicon?’ At least, however, he saved his 
own reputation and the posthumous fame of Mrs. Bradstreet 
by asserting: 

To Venus’ shrine no altars raiséd are, 

Nor venom’d shafts from painted quiver fly. 

From elegies scriptural and academic it is a relief to turn 
to the ** homely”’ verses of Franklin's maternal grandfather, 
Peter Folger, whose Looking-Glass for the Times ’”’ was 
published in 1677. This poet and his work are the Orm 
and the *‘Ormulum”’ of America. I believe Mr. Sweet did 
discover one mildly poetical passage about a lamb in the ** Or- 
mulum;’”’ the ‘* Looking-Glass ’’ of Folger has not dazzled 
my eyes with a single poetic ray. Folger, nevertheless, ap- 
pears to be quite Orm’s equal in garrulous naiveté, although 
not so meticulously careful about his spelling. A good deal 
must be pardoned, however, to such a sturdy champion of 
liberty of conscience. To his liberal grandson his ances- 
tor’s poem appeared to be written ‘‘ with a manly freedom 
and a pleasing simplicity,’’ and if we disassociate from the 
epithet ‘* pleasing”’ all notion of charm, this estimate of the 
poem by a thoroughly unpoetical character may be allowed 
to stand. 

Passing over the Danforths, father and son, the former 
being rather known for his astronomical and theological 
dealings with the comet of 1664 than for any dealings with 
the sun of poetry, we come to our first native-born bard, 
the ‘‘learned schoolmaster and physician, and ye renowned 
poet of New England,”’ as he is styled on his tombstone, 
Benjamin Thompson. This worthy was born at Braintree, 
Mass., in 1642; he died at Roxburgh in 1714—‘‘ Mortuus 
sed immortalis,’’ as his epitaph declared. His immortality 
depends rather upon his primacy of birth than upon the im- 
perishable character of his ‘* New England’s Crisis,’’ an epic 
of King Philip’s war. Still, it is interesting to note that this 
scion of a new generation shows in his style and versification 
that, however much he might lament the increasing ‘‘ lux- 
ury’’ of the times and the falling away from the sturdy, 
homely virtues of the fathers and mothers in Israel, the 
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world moved on in the seventeenth century just as it does in 
the nineteenth. Waller had crossed the Atlantic, and the 
day of Quarles and Sylvester was over. The monotonous 
versification and inflated style of the eighteenth century are 
already upon us—not in full force, it is true, for Thompson 
does not lack a certain homeliness of phrase and of humor, as 
can be plainly seen in his description of the women fortify- 
ing Boston Neck.’ 

But if Thompson is our first native poet and a precursor 
of poetic change, Michael Wigglesworth is surely the typical 
poet of Puritan New England. Although born in England, 
in 1631, he was enough of an American to receive his bach- 
elor’s degree at Harvard twenty years later. Naturally, he 
entered the ministry, and with his fellows he cultivated the 
muse. Weak health frequently interrupted his labors of 
whatever kind, but led to his study of medicine—a pursuit 
which proved more of a boon to others than to himself. It 
is perhaps hard to associate the depictor of the gruesome 
horrors of the Day of Doom with a sociable, mild-mannered 
invalid, loved by all who knew him. But an orthodox Cal- 
vinistic theology did not dry up in Wigglesworth, any more 
than in John Eliot and many another Puritan, the milk of 
human kindness. It is true that to our modern notions there 
is no great welling of this milk even in the famous stanzas 
that mitigate the doom of the unregenerate infants, but we 
must remember not to intrude our modern notions upon the 
Puritan classic that was long so popular in New England. 
‘** The Day of Doom; or, A Poetical Description of the Great 
and Last Judgment’”’ first appeared in 1682, and consisted 
of a poetical version, after Sternhold and Hopkins, of the 
texts of Scripture having reference to the awful, but to the 
Puritan mind congenial, subject. There is not a little curi- 
ous ingenuity to be discovered here and there in the over 


1Prof. Tyler says that a most diligent search has failed to bring to light 
a copy of Thompson’s book. The selections of his work usually quoted are 
taken from Kettell’s “Specimens of American Poetry,” and these mainly 
show, as Prof. Tyler observes, a satiric vein. No one knows what has be- 
come of Kettell’s copy. 
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two hundred stanzas that make up this New England ‘In- 
ferno.’’ That it is quaint and readable, and that it contains 
descriptive stanzas that come near being real poetry, need 
hardly be urged; nor need we cite more than a few lines 
from a poem so often quoted by writers upon our early liter- 
ature. No quotation of moderate length can, however, do 
justice to that cleverly sophistical speech of Wigglesworth’s 
God to the ‘* Reprubate Infants ’’—a speech that concludes 


as follows: 

You sinners are, and such a share 
as sinners may expect, 

Such you shall have; for I do save 
none but my own elect. 

Yet to compare your sin with their 
who liv’d a longer time, 

I do confess yours is much less, 
though every sin’s a crime. 


A crime it is, therefore in bliss 
you may not hope to dwell; 
But unto you I shall allow 
the easiest room in Hell. 


Even thus it is that the shivers of one generation become the 
smiles of the next. 

But although ‘“*The Day of Doom’’ is Wigglesworth’s 
masterpiece, his stanzas entitled ‘‘ Vanity of Vanities,”’ 
which were appended to the sixth edition of the former 
poem (1715) ten years after the writer’s death, are decided- 
ly better proof of the amiable divine’s real poetical capacity. 
They are naturally lugubrious, and they are in that elegiac 
quatrain which Davenant and Dryden had already used with 
effect. In versification and diction they are far above the 
usual level of New England verse, and they have a strength 
and terseness which, if derived from Dryden, are neverthe- 
less refreshing. Take, for example, this stanza: 

If Beauty should the Beautiful defend 
From Death’s dominion, then fair Absalom 
Had not been brought to such a shameful end, 
But fair and foul unto the grave must come. 
Besides the poems named, Wigglesworth—who wrote more 
verse than any of his contemporaries save Mrs. Bradstreet— 
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‘was the author of two poems of considerable length: one, 
‘*God’s Controversy with New England,”’ written at the 
time of the great drought of 1662, in a style that can be 
guessed at; the other, ‘*‘ Meat out of the Eater,’’ in which, 
to quote Prof. Tyler, ‘‘ we have simply the Christian doc- 
trine of comfort in sorrow, translated into metrical jingles.’’ 
The latter was a very popular production, and contained at 
least one spark of poetry: 


War ends in peace, and morning light 
Mounts upon midnight’s wing. 


More than a single spark of poetry can be found in “*A 
Funeral Song,’’ which one of Wigglesworth’s sons, Samuel 
by name, wrote when a youth of twenty to commemorate the 
death of a friend, Nathaniel Clarke, who died at sea.’ Prof. 
Tyler deserves thanks for having laid stress on the beauty of 
the closing stanzas of this poem, which are certainly touch- 
ing. Whether young Wigglesworth would have developed 
into'a poet if he had given his fancy free wing, instead of 
settling down into the routine life of a country parson, is, of 
course, a matter of unimportant speculation. But surely 
the gentle son should be remembered along with the father, 
who has enveloped his equally gentle nature in such a sul- 
phurous halo. 

The fact that Cotton Mather preached Wigglesworth’s fu- 
neral sermon and wrote his epitaph reminds us that we have 
come full upon that portentous figure and his still more por- 
tentous *‘ Magnalia.’’ It is only as a poet and as a collector 
of the poetical remains of other divines that we can here 
reckon with this Charlemagne of the Mather dynasty. Ele- 
giac and encomiastic verse was, of course, his forte, and 
some of it is curiously simple, considering the usually turgid 
character of his piety and his scholarship. The stanzas on 
his son and daughter are totally void of conceit, and the 


1It is curious to notice how the death of friends at sea has inspired 
elegiac poets. Archilochus, Propertius, Milton, Wigglesworth, is a queer 
list,to which such names as those of Turberville, William Browne of Tavis- 
tock, and others can easily be added. 
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couplets on his wife, Abigail, are admirably lucid and sin- 
cere. They do not rise into the sphere of pure poetry, as 
does the epitaph on Bacon, but they charm ina negative way 
by their utter lack of the rotund extravagance and bathos of 
the typical memorial verse of the period—such verse, for ex- 
ample, as Mather himself wrote to embalm the memories of 
John Wilson and William Thompson; such verse, also, as 
Puy |) Nicholas Noyes wrote upon the death of the same Mrs. Abi- 
ian ail Mather. Noyes, however, had a certain amount of orig- 

Bey | inality and quaintness of expression that makes him more 
ey vih |) readable than many of his brother bards. These lines, from 
hy the ** Consolatory Poem” to Cotton Mather, are not una- 
musing: 
| i Where canker’d breasts with envy broil, 
And smooth tongues are but dipt in oil; 
And Cain’s club only doth lie by 
| For want of opportunity. 
| ai Yea, who would live among catarrhs, 
1a Contagions, pains, and strifes, and wars, 
emia | That might go up above the stars, 
WW And live in health, and peace, and bliss, 

| 


Had in that world, but wish’d in this? 


Noyes seems to have been a sort of past master in the fast- 
decaying art of writing punning elegies. His lines on Rev. 
Joseph Green are a model of their happily defunct kind. 
He was also among the poets who complimented Mather on 
1 his ‘‘ Magnalia,’’ as was our native-born bard, Benjamin 
a. | Thompson, as well as Timothy Woodbridge, the brother of 
iI | ff Cotton’s eulogist. Other occasional poets of the period are; 
Daniel Gookin, Jr., who lamented Urian Oakes; Mrs. Sarah 
| Kemble Knight, who dropped into verse in her ** Journals; ”’ 
Judge Samuel Sewall, the diarist, whose ‘‘ Hymn for the 
| |) New Year’”’ (1701) has the merit of simplicity; and finally, 


|) without any attempt to exhaust them, John Hawkins, who 
it has the following good epigram attributed to him and inspired 
by Providence: 
f yy 1 Lord, are not ravens daily fed by thee? 

And wilt thou clothe the lilies, and not me? 


WW Begone distrust, I shall have clothes and bread 
ii While lilies flourish and the birds are fed. 
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An occasional poet is, perhaps, all that we can call Ebene- 
zer Cook, who in his ‘** Sot-Weed Factor’’ (1708) satirized 
the commercial shrewdness of the Quakers and the adminis- 
tration of the lawin Maryland. Nothing whatever is known 
of this satirist, who nevertheless had a little Hudibrastic hu- 
mor, which, lest it should go begging, is thrown in here to 
help out the New England stock. Equally unknown is the 
author of the popular ballad entitled Lovewell’s Fight; ”’ 
but it is easy to see that even had the production of ballads 
in New England gone on in geometrical progression, the time 
needed for the evolution of an ‘‘Iliad,’’ or even a ‘* Chevy 
Chase,’’ would have been about equal in extent to the zons 
needed, as astronomers tell us, in order to transmit to this 
little world of ours the light of some of the fixed stars. It is 
uncertain whether it was the recognition of this fact that 
prompted Major General, Chief Justice, and Governor Roger 
Wolcott, of Connecticut, to write an artificial epic on the ob- 
taining of a charter for his native colony by John Winthrop the 
Younger. He modestly called it ‘*A Brief Account,’’ and had 
the grace to keep it in manuscript, his only published work in 
verse being a worthless volume of ‘* Meditations.’’ It is, how- 
ever, indisputable that this poem (for the possession of which 
our thanks are due to the Massachusetts Historical Society ) 
marks the fact that the influence of Alexander Pope had 
come to America to make a long sojourn. Indeed, an ac- 
quaintance of Pope’s, and the author of a commendatory 
poem upon his work, was even now living at Watertown in 
the person of Francis Knapp. Pope’s influence has been 
responsible for a good deal of sad stuff in the way of met- 
rical composition, but for nothing worse than the long speech 
in Wolcott’s poem, in which Winthrop ascribes to Charles II. 
the planting and early history of Connecticut. What is one 
to say of a poet who makes a ship’s captain, during the ap- 
proach of a storm, exclaim to his crew ?— 


Now all from safe recumbency arise! 


Or what is one to say of the propriety of this speech made by 


an Indian chief to the first invaders of his soil ?— 
6 
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Now drop your anchors and unbend your sails; 
And if for peace and friendship you are come, 
And do desire this land shall be your home, 
Let some of your chief leaders come to land, 
And now with me join their right hand to hand. 


But not even these charming touches, not even the classical 
allusions, not even the remarkable similes introduced by our 
author, can equal his description of Mason’s assault upon 
the Indian village in the Pequot War. Witness these lines, 
with which we may well take leave of Wolcott: 
After so many deaths and dangers past, 
Mason was thoroughly enflam’d at last; 
He snatched a blazing bavin with his hand, . 
And fir’d the stately palace with the brand. 
And soon the towering and rapacious flame 
All hope of opposition overcame. 
Eurus and Notus readily subjoin 
Their best assistance to this great design; 
Drive pitchy flames in vast enfoldings down, 
And dreadful globes of fire along the town. 


The town, its wealth, high battlements and spires, 
Now sinketh, weltering in conjoining fires. 


But we are fortunately able to complete this sketch of the 
poetry of the Plantations with pleasanter figures than Roger 
Wolcott. We can actually afford to linger for a moment 
over the serious verses of Mrs. Jane Turell and her father 
and of Rev. John Adams, even if the humorous skits of 
John Seccomb demand no further notice than the statement 
that their publication in England can have done no good to 
the literary reputation of infant America.’ 

Mrs. Jane Turell was the only daughter of Rev. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Coleman, himself the author, among other verses, of a 
poem on Elijah’s translation, in which he unconsciously 
sounded the praises of Alexander Pope by imitating him, 
while consciously sounding the praises of Rev. Samuel Wil- 
lard by coupling his name with that of the prophet. His 
daughter Jane inherited his poetical talents, and, like him, 
chose scriptural subjects and owned the sway of Pope. She 


1See his doggerel ‘‘ Father Abbey’s Will” in 2 Stedman-Hutchinson. 
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was catholic enough, too, to admire Waller, on whom she 
wrote a glowing eulogy, praising his politics as well as his 
poetry, which is remarkable in a fair Puritan, and she even 
went so far as to apostrophize Sir Richard Blackmore as fol- 


lows: 
Blackmore, thou wondrous bard! whose name inspires 


My glowing breast to imitate thy fires. 


One feels a sympathy with Mrs. Bradstreet, laboring under 
the influence of Sylvester; what must one not feel for an 
amiable young woman laboring under the influence of Black- 
‘more? It is true that in one of her poems she expresses the 
wish to burn with Sappho’s *‘ noble fire’’ (‘* but not like her 
for faithless man expire’), and to rival great ** Orinda’s 
fame;’’ but it is to be feared that her intimacy with Black- 
more has brought a blight upon her and her works. Her 
life, at any rate, was exemplary, and, although she died 
early, she did not expire on account of any faithless man, 
for her husband, Rev. Ebenezer Turell, published her 
memoirs and poetical remains the very year she died (1735). 

Rev. John Adams is connected with her fame through his 
lines ‘* To the Rev. Mr. Turell, on the Death of His Virtuous 
Consort.’ His verses are neither above nor below the typ- 
ical couplets of the period, nor do his other poems give us 
any impression concerning their author save that he had a 
facility for versifying and moralizing. He was a clergyman 
at Newport, R. I., and was pious enough to write an ‘*Ad- 
dress to the Supreme Being for His Assistance in my Poet- 
ical Compositions.’’ The divine help is not very apparent 
in his work to our profane modern eyes, unless it be in the 
choice of the book of Revelation as a subject for paraphrase, 
to which we are, however, heathen enough to prefer Mr. 
Adams’s translation of the First Ode of Horace. 

Another divine of eighteenth-century New England, a very 
different sort of man from the quiet and scholarly John Ad- 
ams, is the famous punster Mather Byles, who, while fall- 
ing in part outside our period (he died in 1788, in his eighty- 
second year), nevertheless as a serious bard falls to our lot. 
Byles, as Prof. Tyler has well shown, was much more than 
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a humorous parson with a big wig; he was a moving preach- 

er, and the way he cowed his congregation when they re- 

monstrated against his loyalty to George III. shows that he 

was in some respects a great man. But his serious poetry, 

as represented by his description, in Popian couplets, of the 

Last Judgment, under the appropriate title of ‘‘ The Confla- 

gration,’ surpasses in excellence the epic strains of Roger 

Wolcott only to avery slight degree. His ‘‘ Elegy Addressed 

to Governor Belcher on the Death of His Lady ”’’ is little or 

no better, and it is only when he tries the ballad form or the 

hymn form, as in the lines ** Written During a Voyage,”’ that - 
he attains even a mediocre success. The latter poem gave 

his contemporary, Joseph Green, an opportunity to indulge 

his not inconsiderable talent for humorous verse, so that 

Byles may be fairly considered as a very public-spirited man- 

ufacturer of verses. Green, his rival, is best remembered 

to-day by his not unfacetious ‘* Mournful Lamentation for the 

Sad and Deplorable Death of Mr. Old Tenor’’—a skit on 

the paper currency of the time, which has been paralleled in 

our own period by some well-known lines on a Confederate 

note. He also rivaled Gray, and relieved his friend Byles of 

the duty, by writing an elegy on the latter’s favorite cat. Al- 

together, Green is an interesting figure—which is something 
that can be said as well of the famous almanac purveyor, 

Nathaniel Ames. This long-lived humorist, measuring by 
the number of his almanacs, managed, besides serving the 

inhabitants of Dedham, Mass., as physician and innkeeper, 

to write occasionally a few lines of poetry, as can be discov- 
ered by any one who will read in the *‘ Library of American 
Literature ’’ the verses on the ** Waking of the Sun,”’ taken 
from the almanac for 1739. With Ames we may couple an- 
other physician, John Osborn, of Middletown, Conn., whose 
**Whaling Song” is almost as original and good as his 

‘*Elegiac Epistle ’’ to one of his sisters on the death of an- 
other is imitative and bad. Osborn had tried to become a 
preacher, but had failed on account of his supposed hetero- 
dox views; that he might have become a poet, and perhaps a 
whaler, let these stanzas testify: 
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When eastward, clear of Newfoundland, 
We stem the frozen pole, 

We see the icy islands stand, 
The northern billows roll. 


We view the monsters of the deep, 
Great whales in numerous swarms; 
And creatures there that play and leap, 

Of strange, unusual forms. 


As Louisburg was captured in 1744, we are perhaps in 
duty bound to mention John Maylem’s martial poem on that 
subject, although it was not published until 1758, the year that 
likewise saw the appearance of his ‘‘ Gallic Perfidy.”’ An 
increased patriotism, a national self-consciousness, is becom- 
ing noticeable in the literature of the period, and is one of 
the reasons why our line of demarcation is drawn at the mid- 
dle of the century; and this patriotism, together with an un- 
ruly bellicosity, overflows in Maylem’s crude verses. That 
poetry and patriotism need not necessarily flourish together, 
however, will be made clear by the following quotation from 
the ‘‘ Conquest of Louisburg,’’ which is respectfully referred 
to the grammarians: 


And now the drums beat up, and now appears, 
With hearts elate, twelve thousand volunteers. 


Our chronological limits prevent us from considering the 
verses of that exemplary Boston physician, Dr. Benjamin 
Church, fine patriot though he was—perhaps he wished to 
exculpate himself for the share he took in the ‘ Pietas et 
Gratulatio Collegii Cantabrigiensis apud Novanglos,’’ a be- 
lated imitation of the customary academic tributes of Oxford 
and Cambridge on the death of one sovereign (George II.) 
and the accession of another (George III.)—or those of 
James Allen on the Boston massacre, prelude as they are to 
his never-published epic of ‘‘ Bunker Hill.’’ These poets lie 
too near Trumbull, Hopkinson, and other Revolutionary 
bards for us to touch them; yet who could forbear, logic or 
no logic, to quote these lines from the ‘* Massacre?”’ 


“ Ye miscreant troops, begone! Our presence fly; 
Stay if ye dare, but if ye dare, ye die!” 

“Ah! too severe,” the fearful chief replies, 
“Permit one-half, the other instant flies! ”— 
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“No parle, avaunt or, by our fathers’ shades, 
Your reeking lives shall glut our vengeful blades; 
Ere morning’s light begone, or else, we swear, 
Each slaughtered corse shall feed the birds of air.” 


This heroic colloquy between the ‘‘sacred senate’’ of 
Boston and Gen. Gage is hardly an appropriate transition 
link by which to attach our thoughts to the ‘* Philosophic 
Solitude; or, The Choice of a Rural Life,’ a somewhat 
lengthy poem published in 1747 by William Livingston, aft- 
erwards Governor of New Jersey and an important states- 
man of the Revolution. Still, we must get out of New En- 
gland, and we cannot arrive at the small knot of Philadelphia 
poets without at least pausing to mention the existence of a 
young disciple of Pope in New York, for Livingston was then 
practising law in that city. A perusal of a few of his couplets 
will dispel any doubts as to the propriety of his conduct when 
he devoted himself to politics, and will justify us in hasten- 
ing on. 

We have already had occasion to mention the fact that, 
even if we had to deal with Franklin, his career would prac- 
tically fall outside our limits; but some of the young associ- 
ates he drew around him during his early years in Philadel- 


- phia will deserve a few words, especially since they have 


been made famous by him in his ‘*Autobiography.’’ 

Aquila Rose, printer and poet, had died before Franklin 
applied to Samuel Keimer, printer and elegist of Rose, for 
work in theircommon trade. Rose had a slight capacity for 
occasional verse—a capacity which seems to have descended 
to other members of the small Philadelphia group—such as 
George Webb, who wrote a poem, published by Franklin, on 
a club house or ‘*‘ Bachelor’s Hall,’’ and Joseph Breintnal, 
as well as Joseph Shippen, Nathaniel Evans, and Thomas 
Godfrey, the two latter of whom will be mentioned again 
shortly. But none of these men had such a career as that 
James Ralph, who went to England with Franklin, and 
there became a fairly successful and notorious hack writer, 
important in the early annals of newspaper editing.’ 

Ralph’s chief title to present fame lies in the fact that, be- 


1See Leslie Stephen’s “ Studies of a Biographer,” I., 57 seq. 
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sides figuring in Franklin’s ‘‘Autobiography’”’ (not very cred- 
itably), he is mentioned twice in the ‘* Dunciad’’ (I., 216; 
III., 165, 166). He had written a poem on Night and a 
squib on Pope and Swift, but the former paid him off when 
he wrote: 
Silence, ye wolves, while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
And makes Night hideous; answer him, ye owls. 
It may have been spleen against Pope, or it may have been 
innate poetic taste, that led Ralph, in his next poem, ‘‘ Zeu- 
ma, or the Love of Liberty’’—a Peruvian epic in three 
books—to imitate Milton’s blank verse rather than Pope’s 
couplets. Whatever the reason, he certainly deserves the 
credit, rarely or never given him, of having thrown in his lot 
with Thomson and Dyer and the few other poets who were 
restive ‘under Pope’s supremacy. ‘*Zeuma’”’ appeared in 
1729, only two years after Thomson’s ‘‘ Spring’’ had thrown 
down the gauntlet of blank verse. No one reads Ralph’s epic 
to-day; but then few read ‘* Leonidas”’ or the other epics of 
the century; and whatever one may say of Ralph’s charac- 
ter, it can hardly be denied that in the specimens of his epic 
that the anthologists have given us there are not a few lines 
of merit. It is true that in the third book the imitation of 
Milton is so close as to be amusing, but one can hardly laugh 
at such lines as these: 
For there soft pleasures, in eternal rounds, 
Forever circle with an easy wing. 

Nicholas Scull, who wrote some octosyllabics on the 
French and Indian War, falls outside our limits, as do the 
anonymous authors of epitaphs on Braddock and Wolfe and 
of the Song of Braddock’s Men; ”’ fairly good work though 
they did, considering their environment. We are likewise 
precluded from discussing Nathaniel Evans, who died too 
young to show what might be done with his mild poetic tal- 
ents, as well as Evans’s friend, Thomas Godfrey, son of the 
mathematician. Godfrey, merely as the author of a few 
light lyrics, or of his more ambitious and imitative ‘* Court 
of Fancy,’’ would not interest us much; but as the author of 
our first poetic drama, ‘‘The Prince of Parthia,’’ and as a 
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youth cut off in the flush of his ambitions, he naturally ap- 
peals to us. Still, the main thing to notice with him and 
with all these Pennsylvania poets is that they are lighter of 
touch than their New England compeers; that in their imita- 
tiveness they are more aspiring—they try the ode of Gray, 
they show the influence of Collins—that they even branch 
out into paths hitherto untried in their native land. They 
display, too, an increasing attachment to their city and col- 
ony, and give slight yet plain indications that while still pro- 
vincials they are also Americans in embryo. 

We have now sketched the history of American verse 
from the planting of Jamestown to the year 1749, when 
the French began to make serious trouble west of the Alle- 
ghanies. From this time to the outbreak of the Revolution 
we find a slowly growing bond of union, which so differen- 
tiates the literature, the politics, the social life of the period 
from all that had gone before that it seems best to draw a 
rough line at the year indicated instead of at the year 1676, 
as is sometimes done. While the historian’s or the critic’s 
lines are always more or less arbitrary, they are nevertheless 
useful. So in the present case to draw no line at all until 
our colonial period is finished would be to fail to perceive 
that the literature represented by Franklin is, in many im- 
portant respects, a different product from that represented 
by the Mathers; and to draw a line at 1676 is to fail to per- 
ceive that the literature represented by the Mathers is not in 
any essential respect a different product from that repre- 
sented by Mrs. Bradstreet or John Winthrop. Within our 
period, however, the body of literature, in verse as well as in 
prose, is fairly uniform in its imitative features, in its almost 
total lack of genuine merit, and in the fidelity with which it 
represents the character of the two classes of people that set- 
tled in the two main groups of colonies. It is not worth any 
man’s while to read unless he be a professed student of the his- 
tory of literature, but I trust that a few persons at least may 
conclude that it is worth reading about. W. P. TRENT. 
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REVIEWS. 


A HISTORY OF FLORIDA. 


FLORIDA AND Its RoMANCE: By George R. Fairbanks, M.A., Jackson- 
ville. H.and W. B. DrewCompany. 1898. 

Or late years no Southern State has been making more 
rapid material strides than Florida, and a new and revised 
edition of Mr. Fairbanks’s well-known work was therefore 
much needed. Fresh interest, moreover, has been imparted 
to the history of our first acquisition from Spain by reason 
of the political results of our recent war with that country. 
For our occupation of Cuba and Porto Rico, and, in a less 
degree, our experiences in the far-off islands of the Pacific, 
are but a continuance of those struggles between the Anglo- 
Saxon and Latin races for supremacy in the New World that 
have been going on for more than three centuries. The 
present volume is therefore a contribution not only to the his- 
tory of Florida, but to that of the continent. 

Mr. Fairbanks writes in a strong, terse style, and shows a 
great familiarity with the early history of his State. Unfortu- 
nately, however, his book is badly proportioned, more space 
being devoted to the Spanish than to the American period. 
But this was perhaps natural, for balanced against the eighty 
years of American occupation and ownership there are three 
centuries of Spanish and English control. It is to be regret- 
ted, furthermore, that the volume contains neither map nor 
index. There are quite a number of illustrations, however, 
including portraits of De Soto, Menendez, Oglethorpe, Osce- 
ola, and Billy Bowlegs. The make-up of the book reflects 
great credit upon the printers, and the clear, concise manner 
in which the author presents his facts will commend his under- 
taking to all who feel an interest in the long and dramatic 
history of the Southern peninsula. 

Mr. Fairbanks begins by describing the discovery of Flor- 
ida in the early part of the sixteenth century by Ponce de 
Leon, then governor of Porto Rico, who was in search of the 
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famous Fountain of Youth. Wonderful stories were also 
current among the Indians respecting the rich gold-bearing 
lands of the country. The date of Florida’s discovery is. 
fixed as Palm Sunday (Pascua Florida), in the year 1513, 
although there are some historians who place it a year ear- 
lier. Succeeding chapters treat of the slave expedition of 
Vasquez d’ Aylon; the voyages of Miruelo, De Cordova, 
and Alaminos; the march of Narvaez, and the immortal ex- 
plorations of Hernando de Soto. Florida at that time pos- 
sessed a remarkable attraction for adventurers of all types, 
but with them often came Franciscan missionaries of unex- 
celled piety and devotion. Altogether it was a romantic 
epoch, filled with pathetic stories of blasted hopes, death at 
the hands of savages inflamed by the cruelties of the in- 
vaders, and strange careers led by lost Spaniards who were 
adopted by the native tribes. 

The founding of St. Augustine, the oldest European settle- 
ment in North America, begins a new chapter in Floridian his- 
tory. The English soon made their appearance on the scene, 
however, for the town was attacked by Sir Francis Drake, but 
was not to be thus destroyed. Discreditable is its connection 
with the blackest record of the Spaniards in Florida—to wit, 
the butchery of the Huguenot settlers at Fort Caroline, on 
St. John’s River, an event that takes one back to the days 
of Coligny and the great struggle for religious freedom in 
France. The settlement of Carolina a century later brought 
the English and Spanish face to face, for ‘* Florida’’ em- 
braced as large a slice of territory as ‘‘ Virginia’’ did. 
Hence began a long and bitter struggle for spheres of influ- 
ence and hinterlands, the precursor of those strifes now wit- 
nessed in Africa. 

For two centuries the history of Florida was that of every 
other possession of Spain. The French had early be- 
gun to encroach upon the western boundary. But at the 
close of the Seven Years’ War, in 1763, Florida was ceded to 
Great Britain by the Peace of Paris, which stripped France 
of her American possessions and was the beginning of the 
end of Spanish America. The English divided the country 
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into two governments, called respectively East Florida and 
West Florida. In order to encourage the settlement of the 
region, the English governors were authorized ‘‘to grant 
lands without fee or charge to such reduced officers as had 
served during the late war, and to such private soldiers as 
had been or should be disbanded in America.’’ At this 
time—namely, in 1763—Florida had a Spanish population 
of about seven thousand. The results of the English occu- 
pation were extraordinary. Immigrants were attracted to 
the country and new roads constructed. An interesting 
body of laborers was brought over from Smyrna, Greece, 
Italy, and. Minorca; and, settling at Mosquito, renamed the 
place New Smyrna. These immigrants were received under 
terms which are thus described: ‘* Their indentures required 
the settlers, in consideration of the sum paid for their pas- 
sage and support, to labor for the proprietors a certain num- 
ber of years, at the end of which they were to be entitled 
to receive allotments of land in proportion to the numbers of 
their families.” 

On the outbreak of the American Revolution Florida, on 
account of her recent history, did not cast in her lot with 
that of the other colonies, but remained attached to the moth- 
er country and a refuge for recalcitrant Tories. West Flor- 
ida, however, was early captured by the Spaniards, and after 
the Americans had won their independence the English 
ceded the whole region back to Spain after an occupation of 
twenty years. 

After the American Revolution Spain continued to occupy 
Florida until its purchase by our government, in 1819. Mean- 
while there was a long and bloody record of Spanish misrule, 
Indian reprisals, and forays into Georgia and South Caroli- 
na by outlaws, Spaniards, runaway negroes, and outcasts of 
every description.. No one did more to check these outrages 
than Gen. Jackson, whose stern treatment of the ringleaders 
might easily have involved us in a struggle with Great Brit- 
ain. To purchase the country was therefore a necessary 
step, not only to save the region from anarchy, but also to 
round out our seacoast and check filibusters. Hence, by our 
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treaty with Spain in 1819, that country gave up all claim to 
West Florida, which we had occupied already for nine years, 
and ceded East Florida. Our government on the other 
hand, gave up all claim to Texas, and paid an indemnity of 
five million dollars to our citizens who had claims against 
Spain. 

The new possession was in due time erected into a terri- 
tory, and there was a great influx of settlers, principally from 
the South, who still further increased the number of slaves. 
Afterwards came the great Seminole War, which taxed the 
resources of the government and checked immigration. 
The betrayal of the chief, Osceola, was a disgrace to the 
American authorities. By 1845, owing to the policy of giv- 
ing lands to armed settlers, the peninsula was populous enough 
to be admitted as a State. 

Mr. Fairbanks gives a very striking account of the part 
Florida took in the civil war. He also pictures well the suf- 
ferings the people underwent, in common with those of the 
rest of the South, during the reconstruction period. Since 
the restoration of good government, however, there has been 
a phenomenal growth in population and a great progress in 
education and business. 

The space allotted to this modern and interesting period 
is, as we have intimated, tantalizingly brief, but it is at least 
a pleasure to add that Mr. Fairbanks makes it clear that the 
future of his adopted State is a very bright one. 

B. J. R. 


DR. BRIGGS’S BOOK. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE StuDY oF Hoty Scripture. By Charles 
Augustus Briggs, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1899. 


The recent withdrawal of Dr. DeCosta, of New York, 
from the ministry and communion of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, and its close and avowed connection with the 
reception of Dr. Briggs into the same ministry, have called 
attention afresh to the agitation of last summer, when the 
latter was advanced to the priesthood, and also to the book 
before us, which appeared about the same time. 
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In fact, the deposition of Dr. Briggs from the Presbyterian 
ministry and his subsequent ordination to that of the Episco- 
pal Church have, we venture to think, given to the Professor’s 
latest work a prominence which even his recognized attain- 
ments as a biblical scholar would hardly have won for it. 

The book, as the author tells us in the preface, is ‘‘ a thor- 
ough revision of a previous volume on biblical study, issued 
fifteen years ago.’’ It is really an old book ‘*‘made over 
into a new one,’ and materially enlarged in the process. 
Not only have the original chapters been multiplied and en- 
riched, but two new ones have been added on the inerrancy 
of Holy Scripture and its credibility, while the subject of 
Historical Criticism has been transferred from what was orig- 
inally the ‘*‘ Reference Library”’ to the body of the book and 
developed into chapters. In other words, in these chapters 
the author has given us his views on what he terms ‘‘the 
burning question”’ of the Higher Criticism. 

In the early part of this old-new work Dr. Briggs gives us 
valuable information, in a handbook form, on such subjects 
as ** The Scope of the Study,’’ ‘*‘ The Language of the Bi- 
ble,’’ ‘* The History and Formation of the Canon,”’ *‘ Biblical 
Prose and Poetry,”’ and ‘‘ Textual (or ‘ lower’) Criticism.”’ 

In connection with the history of the Higher Criticism he 
takes occasion to refer to his own position, and contends 
that the action of the General Assembly of what he now 
terms the ‘‘ Presbyterian denomination in the U. S. A.,’’ in 
suspending him from the ministry, was based on the twofold 
charge of ‘‘ teaching that Moses is not the author of the Pen- 
tateuch and Isaiah is not the author of half the book that 
bears his name.’’ Coupling this statement with the extreme 
positions advanced by Dr. Briggs in the volume before us, 
we must certainly give the members of the General Assem- 
bly credit for wonderful prescience. 

In an age when the great lawgiver of Israel is widely held 
to have been an editor rather than an author, and when wise 
men have discovered from ‘‘ internal evidence’’ not two but 
three Isaiahs, it might seem as if the Green-Princeton school 
of thought in the ‘‘ Presbyterian denomination’’ were in- 
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clined to be hypersensitive in their worship of a biblical fe- 
tich. But any candid and impartial student of Dr. Green's 
works on the Pentateuch and the book of Genesis must ad- 
mit that the learned writer has made a very strong case for 
Moses as an author, and has struck a hard if not a crushing 
blow at the divisive hypothesis of the advanced school of 
higher critics. 

Then, too, there are plenty of earnest and intelligent Chris- 
tian people in the world still who have an unhappy faculty of 
remembering that, after all, the documentary hypothesis of 
Astruc and Ejichorn, on which so much has been built, and 
which has been so marvelously and minutely developed and 
transformed by later and ingenious hands into E. and J., and 
D. and P., with the many and puzzling strata, and their man- 
ifold and convenient redactors, is at best but a hypothesis. 
No one has seen these earlier documents, with their varying 
dates and ‘‘ sign-post,”’ and often conflicting, initials. There 
is no non-internal evidence that they ever existed; and even 
if they did, it taxes the credulity of the most credulous to be- 
lieve that they were so freely and indiscriminately used as to 
have exhausted the colors of the paint box in a recent volume 
of the Polychrome Bible. 

But our author has no doubt or difficulty. He apparently 
accepts all the results of the Higher Criticism, with an occa- 
sional reference to some of the school who are *‘ rationalistic 
or unbelieving,’’ and writes about pseudonymic authors and 
pseudepigraphic books, and authorless psalms and prophe- 
cies, as glibly as if results had been and are being achieved 
as sure as scientific inquiry. He walks with an air of jaunty 
dogmatism among these records of the past. 

He adopts, for instance, the Wellhausen-Cheyne view of 
the post-exilic origin of the Psalter, and seems quite unaware 
of the fact that there is another side to the question. Dr. 
Sharpe’s detailed work of 1894, and Dr. Robertson’s able 
treatment of the subject in the Crowell lectures of the same 
year, published in 1898, are totally ignored. And yet 
Cheyne’s statements that ‘‘ not one of the Psalms can be as- 
signed to preéxilian times, except a part of Psalm 18,’’ which 
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he assigns to the time of Joshua, and ‘‘ that the religious tone 
of the Psalter is far above what could have been reached by 
David, or long after David’s time,’’ are more than met by 
the careful and scholarly work of the above authors. 

Of the work of the late Dean Burgon and his successor 
and former coworker, Mr. Miller, and the keen conflict be- 
tween the Westcott-Hort and Burgon-Miller schools as to the 
textual criticism, and the value of certain of the old uncials 
and their relative importance when compared with the cur 
sives and versions, he seems equally unaware, or else he has 
simply accepted a one-sided view of the subject. : 

He quite properly points the analogy between the Tiibingen 
attack on the New Testament and the development hypothe- 
sis of the Wellhausen-Kuenen school as to the books of the 
Old Testamert, but he seems oblivious to the fact that 
the Tiibingen theory has been knelled and coffined; that 
nail after nail has been driven into its sumptuous casket, 
until Harnack has practically replaced the New Testament 
books where the ‘‘traditional’’ teaching put them years ago. 
So he fails to see, as many intelligent and devout students of 
the Old Testament do, the ultimate fate of a line of treat- 
ment, as to the growth of this part of God’s Word, which is 
fearlessly and blindly dashing along the Tubingen road, and 
‘* riding for a fall.’’ 

He writes as an earnest and devout believer in the inspi- 
ration of the Bible. He seems deeply loyal to our blessed 
Lord, and to his place as the central point of Holy Scripture. 
He claims that both the Old and the New Testament are being 
made ‘‘ more intelligible and more interesting’’ by present- 
day criticism. But his love is blinding, and we feel at times 
like asking him to what Bible he refers when he speaks of 
it as ‘* Holy Scripture.”’ 

We are far from being pessimistic as to the results of the 
critical movement. We are hardly in sympathy, for instance, 
with Bishop Thompson’s scathing and characteristic denun- 
ciation of the ‘* Higher Critics.”” We recognize the fact 
that literary criticism has its place and its part to play in 
relation to the Scriptures; but we very much fear that 
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among a certain school of thought there is a marked and 
dangerous tendency to accept conclusions not because they 
have been based upon sufficient premises but because they 
have been stated and restated by their doughty and devoted 
champions. Mark Twain once said that if you tell a lie and 
stick to it long enough, it will become history; and we have 
a strong suspicion that Dr. Briggs and some of his more 
daring coworkers in the field of Higher Criticism are, in 
their fatuity, sticking to some things so long that hypotheses 
have grown to certainties by a process of sheer familiarity. 

We rise from the perusal of our author’s work with an 
uncomfortable feeling. We find ourselves asking what its 
effect will be upon the average reader of its seven hundred 
pages. We confess to a sense of unsettlement ourselves 
when, for instance, we find the story of the sun and moon 
standing still in the days of Joshua spoken of as a ‘* poetic 
extract from an ancient ode,’’ and relegated to the category 
of *‘legends,’’ and when the account of the deluge is sum- 
marily disposed of in these words, taken from Ryle: ‘** No 
such vast accumulation of water all over the territorial globe 
has taken place in the geological period to which our race 
belongs. The language relating to the catastrophe is that of 
ancient legend describing a prehistoric event.’’ Yet an 
eminent geologist, Sir William Dawson, assured us that the 
deluge is ‘* an established event in geological history,’ and 
‘**not a local but a very widely extended phenomenon,”’ and 
that the story as presented in Genesis is that of an eyewit- 
ness or of eyewitnesses.’’ We feel like saying to our au- 
thor, ‘‘Audi alteram partem.”’ 

The statement that sixteen of the Old Testament books, 
and the greater part of twenty-two, or more than half, are 
anonymous, is certainly startling, and the contention, based 
on an unsustained assumption of the post-exilic origin of 
certain books, that the devout and divinely chosen guard- 
ians of a pure monotheistic faith knew nothing of ‘‘ the sin 
of speaking lies as such’’ until after the exile, when they 
were inoculated with Persian ethics, is refreshingly amus- 
ing, if not grotesquely absurd. 
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Dr. Briggs excels as an analyst, but he is lacking in dis- 
crimination and balance. The result is a voluminous trea- 
tise poorly put together, and, as its outcome, a ‘‘ Bible”’ 
which the ultra-Protestant world, out of which the gifted au- 
thor has recently stepped, can no longer regard as an ob- 
ject of worship, and in which its children will have to part 
with ‘*the sweet stories told them in early life,’’ because 
they are only ‘‘ products of the imagination, and we dare 
not build on them as historic verities.”’ 

But in the general unsettlement the Catholic Churchman 
will feel more than ever thankful that behind the Book so 
analyzed and mutilated and disparaged there is the Church, 
‘*the Church, of the living God, the pillar and ground of 
the truth’’—the Church whose privilege and glory it is to 
‘*define and guard, and to define in order to guard,”’ the 
sacred and divine deposit of the Christian ‘‘ faith once and 
for all delivered to the saints.”’ R. H. S. 


AN IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT. 


Tue Stupy oF History 1n ScHoots. Report to the American Historical 
Association by the Committee of Seven: A. C. McLaughlin, Chairman; 
Herbert B. Adams, Geo. L. Fox, A. B. Hart, Chas. H. Haskins, Lucy M. 
Salmon, H. Morse Stephens. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1899. 
The committee whose work is embodied in the above re- 

port was appointed in the early winter of 1896 by the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, to consider the subject of history 
in secondary schools and to draw up a scheme of college en- 
trance examinations in history. By means of circulars sent 
to typical schools in all parts of the Union, and by personal 
discussion with whatever secondary schoolmen they could 
come into contact with, the committee tried to get at the 
general sentiment on the subject and to present it in a crys- 
tallized form. 

Within the last ten years the number of students studying 
history (other than United States history) has increased 152 
per cent—a rate of increase lower than that of only one other 
study; evidently there is some need of a plan for entrance 
examinations which will give some credit to students having 
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done this history work. The report begins with a word for 
history itself, as worthy of consideration for other purposes 
than that of ‘‘cultivating patriotism; ’’ then outlines a four 
years’ course; speaks of the methods of instruction and the 
great need of trained teachers; and finally suggests a system 
of entrance requirements which, for their moderation and 
reasonableness, demand serious thought. 

They propose, as most desirable, that there shall be in all 
secondary schools a four years’ course in history, as follows: 

I. Ancient, with special attention to Greece and Rome, 
including the early Middle Ages down to about 800 A.D. 

II. Medizval and modern history, 800 A.D. to present 
time. 

III. English history. 

IV. American history and civil government. 

To prepare for such work as this in the secondary schools 

there must be in the primary schools some such system as 
Miss Salmon works out as the result of her own experience 
and more immediately of her study of the methods of teach- 
ing history in use in the German schools. Beginning in 
Grade III., when the pupil is about nine or ten, there should 
be stories from the ‘Iliad,’’ those about King Arthur, etc.; 
Grade IV., interesting biographies of characters prominent 
in history; Grade V., Greek and Roman history to 800 A.D. 
ctrca; Grade VI., medizval and modern European history 
from close of the first period to the present time; Grade 
VII., English history; Grade VIII., American history. The 
basis of this outline is a study of actual work in French and 
German schools. 
- As a whole, the committee makes the following recom- 
mendations as to entrance requirements, using the ‘‘ unit”’ 
of one year of five periods each week, or two years of three 
periods: 

1. Where there is complete option in the subjects to be 
presented for entrance (as at Leland Stanford), that 1, 2, 3, 
or 4 units of history be accepted as equivalent to 1, 2, 3, or 4 
units of work in other subjects. 

2. Where the college prescribes some subjects, and gives 
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choice as to others (as at Harvard), that at least one unit be 
prescribed, and 1, 2, or 3 units be placed on the optional list. 

3- Where there is a rigid system, as at Yale, that at least 
one unit be prescribed. 

Such moderate demands as these, following close upon the 
expression of the committee’s deep feeling as to the absolute 
need of a four years’ course, form but one of the indications 
that this report is drawn up by teachers whose zeal for their 
specialty is balanced by a wisdom which recognizes the state 
of affairs in our American schools to-day, and by the calm 
faith that, though it cannot do all at once, their word is to 
count. 

It seems clear that the old rote system of teaching history, - 
by which in June the pupil knew a vast number of dates and 
battles, and after a month’s vacation had happily forgot them 
all, is passing. History, it cannot be said too often, is a hu- 
manity next to literature; yet a right study of history is en- 
‘ tirely scientific in its methods; and the very nature of the 
subject itself makes against the formalism that may come 
from science or from too close study of grammar. For his- 
tory teaching to be valuable the aim must be right—namely, 
to show the pupil that our world is one continuously chan- 
ging organism in which the powers of right and wrong have 
been struggling through the ages, to cultivate his judgment, 
to give him breadth of view and sympathy, and above all, an 
imagination which will be proof against littleness in his out- 
look on the world. ‘‘ No conscious advance, no worthy re- 
form, can be secured without a knowledge of the present and 
an appreciation of how forces have worked in the political 
and social organization of former times.’’ More than fine 
gold is this important to schools trying to fit for citizenship, 
for to use, as the report does, Thomas Arnold’s noble words: 
‘*It is clear that in whatever it is our duty to act it is also our 
duty to study.”’ 

With this realization of the meaning and purpose of histo- 
ry there comes inevitably an appreciation of its unity and 
continuity, a point which the committee stresses carefully. 
It seems illogical, if there are no extraordinary reasons for 
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something else, to study from modern to ancient, because it 
is essential to an understanding of history to note develop- 
ment, to trace effects from causes, and this is almost de- 
pendent on chronology. It seems wise, too, if a school can- 
not give the full four years, that it condense one or two units 
instead of omitting; this condensation being produced by 
using English history and its European relations to eliminate 
the second year, or by studying France as a center for Euro- 
pean history, leaving England to be studied as the prelim- 
inary and adjunct to the United States. 

Besides the ignorance of the aim of history teaching, and 
the lack of continuity in the courses given, the report men- 
tions the failure of teachers to appreciate the pedagogical 
value of history. To be sure, there is the practical value of 
the knowledge gained, and there is some development if only 
facts and dates are learned; but in history there is a chance 
to begin the development of every quality that goes to make 
up true culture, which is, we take it, the creation of charac- 
ter. 

Of course history, as outlined here, cannot be taught by 
one trained only for another specialty, neither can it be taught 
by one trained for no specialty; it can be done only by those 
who have studied history in a thorough way besides having 
had the regular academic course—men who add to this a 
knowledge of the methods of the best teachers for infusing 
life and reality into the past. But even trained teachers can- 
not teach history thoroughly without the aid of apparatus, 
and of this apparatus of course the first piece to be secured 
is a good collection of historical works on the periods cov- 
ered. When only one small book is used, it takes a man of 
exceptional ability to show a class that history is not a manu- 
factured thing, that it grew and is growing, and that what he 
reads in a book is but the statement of facts with the inter- 
pretation of human reason thereon. If, however, it is possi- 
ble to refer the student to several accounts of the same thing, 
not only will he come to a knowledge of what history is, but 
he will gain the precious power of handling books, of read- 
ing well. To this use of books a well-directed school will 
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add maps, pictures, relics, and various other devices to make 
the facts real. The utter absurdity of a teacher, not special- 
ly trained, using one small book, no wall maps, no collateral 
reading, no geography, and trying to teach history, must be 
self-evident. But if a teacher with an appreciation of history, 
a few books, a cheap map, and plenty of enthusiasm takes up 
the subject, the power he will exert for good is not easily 
to be measured. This is the point that should especially be 
noted by teachers in the South and West, where the use of 
great libraries has not had its influence toward making collec- 
tions of books social necessities. If there is one thing that 
makes a man’s education remain in touch with his business 
and bosom, it is a habit once formed of reading books intel- 
ligently; this habit can be created in the newer sections of 
the country, where reading is not widely done, only through 
the agencies of schools and colleges, and schools have the 
better chance of the two because they direct boys between 
fourteen and eighteen, the most formative period of life. 
Among other things, the report contains a not quite con- 
vincing depreciation of the study of ‘* general history;’’ an 
approval of the use of ‘*sources,’’ provided a text-book is 
also used and the sources consist of more than a few de- 
tached printed documents; geography is rightly declared 
absolutely necessary to any good work; careful study of a 
short period during the last year is rather vaguely com- 
mended; and the use of note-books, essays, and recitations 
is thought much better than mere questions and answers. 
A final important point is that history is to be studied in cor- 
relation with the other school work, that ‘* the march of the 
Ten Thousand . . . be looked upon not merely as a pro- 
cession of optative moods and conditional clauses, but as an 
account of the great victory won by Greek skill, discipline, 
and intelligence over the helplessness of Oriental confusion.”’ 
All of this is interesting; but the appendix, containing pa- 
pers on the study of history in American primary schools, 
the German gymnasia, the French lycées, and the English 
grammar schools, comes near to equaling even the report. 
Yet this portion of the book seems destined to be neglected, 
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if one may judge from some published expressions of opinion 
on the report. These think the committee desire too much, 
that they are in fact history specialists with an ax to grind, 
and no real appreciation of the condition of affairs in our 
secondary schools, the amount of work already required 
there, and the impossibility of increasing this. This view is 
to be explained only on the supposition that the man who 
holds it has not read Miss Salmon’s paper on German 
schools; for in these schools history is studied from nine to 
eighteen, is studied in chronological order, and is studied 
thoroughly; yet it remains to be shown that the Germans 
neglect other essential branches. The prompt rejection of 
the committee’s suggestions as entirely impracticable is due 
simply to a combination of the shallow American optimism 
which storms out that in everything we follow the best possi- 
ble method, with a surly English self-esteem which is unwill- 
ing to take as good anything that comes from abroad. As 
a consequence of this combination, English and American 
schools are those where history is worst taught, while the 
French and German schools, which surely do as much as 
we in other respects, far surpass us in this. The American 
youth of twenty-one frequently takes in his Junior year at 
college a course in United States history, because, he good- 
naturedly explains, ‘*Ot course you must know something of 
your country;’’ but the French or German youth of the 
same age, if he is in the university, is capable of doing work 
such as we expect only of graduates; or if he is at work in 
the world, has a knowledge of how things came to be as 
they are, a breadth of human interest, a power of judgment 
and balance that we cannot ask of our jingo Congressmen; 
and yet these boys are trained as ‘‘subjects,’’ and we are to 
train ours as ‘* citizens.” 

As a writer in Zhe Nation says, the report shows the 
great need now of a consideration of college requirements 
as a whole, embracing the demands of all branches. If 
some system could be brought into the work of our seconda- 
ry schools, we should be less crowded, less hurried, and yet 
we should do more work that is worth doing. This, how- 
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ever, does not seem the chief demand of the book; this de- 
mand is that we awake to the fact that we Americans, who 
need most an understanding of history, have the least, and 
that, like the heathen in his blindness, we are still not con- 
scious of our condition. GEORGE CLIFTON EDWARDS. 


GREAT NAVAL CONTESTS. 


Twenty Famous Navat BattL_es—SaALamis To SANTIAGO. By Edward 
Kirk Rawson, Professor U. S. Navy, Superintendent Naval War Rec- 
ords. Boston and New York: T. Y. Crowc'l & Co. 1899. 8vo, 2 vols. 
pp. xxx, 344; vi, 385. ; 

It would be hard to name any recent book better fitted for 
gift purposes, whether at the holiday season or at any other 
time, than the popular and attractive work the title of 
which is given above. Indeed, the sumptuous appearance 
of these volumes ought to delight any book lover, and cer- 
tainly these are days when nearly every Anglo-Saxun, save 
a few grumbling reactionaries, is interested in tracing the 
history of the exploits of his race upon ‘the sea. In his 
justifiable endeavor to furnish Creasy’s famous book with a 
companion Prof. Rawson has chosen battles the impor- 
tance of which no one can contest. If it is rather early to 
be writing calmly about the battles of Manila Bay and San- 
tiago, still no one can doubt that they are likely to be in- 
cluded in any list of twenty battles made in the near future 
by a competent hand. Manila Bay will doubtless lose 
some of its luster—one-sided batties always do—and Dew- 
ey’s success may some day be set down to talent rather than 
to genius comparable to Nelson’s, but of one thing we may 
be certain—the battle, like that of Santiago, was unique, 
although Prof. Rawson does show that in many respects it 
suggests the battle of Gibraltar, in 1607, when the Dutch, 
under Van Heemskerk, destroyed the Spanish squecron. 

There seems to be little criticism in Prof. Rawson’s later 
chapters, and this is doubtless well, for until the rancorous 
friends of Admirals Schley and Sampson subside, ard the 
Dewey enthusiasts take their well-earned repose, criticism 
stands no chance of being heard, and may be unnecessarily 
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insulted. We shall imitate Prof. Rawson, and attempt little 
criticism of his book, which fills a temporary need, and 
may, for aught we know, prove also to possess permanent 
value. If any hostile criticism is passed upon it by foreign 
writers, they will need to clear themselves of the suspicion 
that they are jealous of the space occupied by the Pro- 
fessor’s native country. Of his twenty battles from Salamis 
to Santiago, America figures in eight. We ourselves are 
not prepared to say, however, that he has erred in his 
judgment as to the fitness of a. single battle for his pages. 
Other ancient sea fights besides Salamis and Actium are of 
great importance to the historian, but hardly to the readers 
these volumes will mainly reach. The battle between the 
Kearsarge and the Alabama is famous enough for inclusion, 
even though one feels that it settled no great issue, for the 
power of the Confederacy had been broken before. In 
other words, criticism of the kind we have hinted at is not 
needed, and the volumes may be heartily commended for 
the purposes of the general reader. 


BALZAC’S OPINIONS. 


THE PERSONAL OPINIONS OF Honor£é De Batzac. Translated by Katharine 

Prescott Wormeley. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1899. 

This very handsome book forms Volume XXXIII. of the 
Centenary Edition of Miss Wormeley’s well-known transla- 
tion of the works of Balzac. With the previously published 
memoir it admirably supplements the volumes of the ‘* Human 
Comedy,’’ which have already gained so many readers for 
the great Frenchman, and are likely in this delightful edi- 
tion to gainhim many more. Miss Wormeley has recognized 
the fact that the five large volumes containing Balzac’s cor- 
respondence and miscellaneous writings would be at present 
caviare to the general, but she has not erred in thinking that 
a book of selections from these volumes would be welcomed 
by many readers. 

She seems to us to have accomplished her task success- 
fully. In lieu of a preface she translates M. Brunetiére’s 
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excellent address delivered in the theater at Tours, May 6, 
1899, the centenary of Balzac’s birth in that city. M. Bru- 
netiére finds, as Taine did before him, that the secret of 
Balzac’s success is his possession of the ‘‘ gift to make liv- 
ing’’—a phrase which is in some respects better than Taine’s 
famous ‘‘ storehouse of human documents.’’ Naturally, this 
formula does not exhaust the greatest of novelists; but what 
formula could? 

The main work is divided into ten chapters. The first 
three give us an insight into Balzac’s views on historical and 
political subjects. The next two are concerned with litera- 
ture and art. The sixth gives in an abridged form Balzac’s 
‘‘ Monograph of the Parisian Press.’’ The last four chapters 
deal with his views as to his own works. 

In these chapters we have found very few uninteresting 
pages. Even if we cannot agree that they prove Balzac to 
have been a great publicist and philosopher, or even a great 
critic, any more than his opinions vented in the ‘*‘ Human 
Comedy”’ do, still we cannot but confess that, whether he 
writes upon the Jesuits, or upon Fourierism, or M. Thiers, 
or Mehemet Ali, or the relations between Russia and the 
United States, or Lord Byron, or Fenimore Cooper, or Bril- 
lat-Savarin, or, finally, on his own great novels, Balzac always 
impresses one who has previously read the ‘‘ Human Com- 
edy’’ as being not merely a remarkably versatile and power- 
ful man, but as possessing a really titanic mind. We hardly 
believe that a reader, judging Balzac from this book alone, 
would necessarily regard him as anything more than a man 
with a brilliant and versatile intellect; but the reader of this 
volume is likely to be Balzac’s admirer already. 

We have not space to comment minutely upon any chap- 
ter, or even any section. But we may call attention to the 
curious fact that a generation before the Franco-Prussian 
war Balzac saw that the interest of France lay in befriend- 
ing Prussia and the cause of German unity, rather than in 
opposing them. We may also remark that very few Ameri- 
can critics have ever recognized so clearly or praised so 
warmly the genius of our own Cooper as this Frenchman 
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and greatest of all novelists hasdone. Sometimes, of course, 
the Titan errs, even to the point of making one smile—as 
when he concludes that Byron will lose his popularity on the 
Continent, but will continue to be read in England on ac- 
count of his form—almost precisely the opposite phenome- 
non having occurred. But Balzac’s slips are trivial, while 
his insight into men and books and events is often marvel- 
ously clear. We conclude by advising every one who is 
really interested in Balzac, and who has not ready access to 
the original volumes, to read this book, for which Miss 
Wormeley deserves hearty thanks. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW TRAGEDY. 
RosSAMUND, QUEEN OF THE Lomparps: A TraGepy. By Algernon 

Charles Swinburne. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 1899. 

Albovine, King of the Lombards, having conquered the 
Gepide and killed their king, Cunimund, with his own hand, 
took his daughter Rosamund to wife. At the height of his 
power, while intoxicated at a great feast, Albovine com- 
pelled Rosamund to drink wine from her father’s skull. 
She, in revenge for this, induced two soldiers to murder him 
while asleep. Such is the historical basis for Mr. Swin- 
burne’s small book of verse, entitled ‘* Rosamund: a Trag- 
edy.’’ The story is followed only in the large, there being 
many variations. 

The place of the play is Verona. The time is the month 
of June, 573. The persons are Albovine, Almachildes, a 
young Lombard warrior, Narsetes, an old leader and coun- 
selor, Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards, and Hildegard, 
a noble Lombard maiden. Cunimund was slain, though, as 
Narsetes says to Albovine, 

Manfully, but by thy mightier hand than his, 

Manfully mastered. 
Almachildes and Hildegard, the young lovers, are not his- 
torical, and Narsetes, the old counselor, is merely a helping 
figure to the drama. Asa matter of fact, Rosamund lived 
with Albovine some four or five years before the crowning 
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outrage of her love to her father was offered. The poet, 
however, by condensation, makes the marriage recent, and 
presents Albovine as madly in love with his beautiful captive, 
but jealous with an elder man’s jealousy for his young wife. 
This jealousy furnishes the motive to the ordeal of drinking 
from the skull, for thus is Rosamund’s loyalty to her father 
to be compared with her love for her king. From the first we 
feel that Rosamund feels her position, in spite of the fact that 
she defends her expressions of affection to the king on the 
ground that she has been treated as an empress and not as a 
prize of victory. Her ‘‘I loved thee never more than now’”’ is 
a remark of bitterly double meaning, after she has drunk from 
her father’s skull; she cools the rising anger of the king 
and Almachildes, and goes off to plot her husband’s destruc~ 
tion. Here the overelaboration in the plot that comes from 
the use of the two lovers weakens the effect. In history it 
was in a rage of passionate recollection of a father’s love 
that the murder was decided on, and the instruments were 
two hired soldiers. Hildegard confesses the love Almachil- 
des has for her, and is bound by an oath to the queen, on 
her love for the latter, to obey her commands. This is to 
get Almachildes to speak to her by nightfall, telling him 
that the queen, for her hatred to the king, will not give her 
maiden to a man beloved of him; but that if it were an utter 
shame that they wed not, she could not choose but yield. 
The meeting which Hildegard appoints for her lover is at 
night and silent, and Rosamund is to substitute herself, and 
thus win a weapon to strike with. Rosamund feels the 
wrong she is doing to secure vengeance, but it is necessary 
not only for revenge, but to release her from what is to her 
an imperial prostitution, a living with a lord she hates. Be- 
fore Almachildes can come to the queen after hearing Hilde- 
gard’s proposal, the king has told Rosamund that he repents 
his deed of the last night, but she steels her heart against re- 
pentance. When Almachildes does come, his hatred of the 
shame to ensue to his bride is overcome by the queen’s 


“ Shamed she cannot be 
If thou be found not shameless!” 
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She assures him also that the secret cannot come forth, and 
assigns as her reason for this some oath sealed in haste but not 
to be broken. The double injunction of darkness and silence 
is laid on him, and his reluctance is overcome. Rosamund, 
after the meeting, requires of the king that Almachildes take 
the maid to wife, and then is left alone with the young warrior, 
whose frantic gratitude is turned to horror when he learns that 
it was not Hildegard but Rosamund with whom he lay. On 
the threat that Hildegard shall die the harlot’s. death of burn- 
ing for seeking him, which she cannot deny, Almachildes is 
forced to kill the king at a banquet. Rosamund then slays 
herself by a poisoned cup which she had prepared in case 
her arm, Almachildes, failed her. 

This is clever, but it is not great. It is too subtle, the mo- 
tives too elaborate, and at times obscure. The tragedy is the 
work of a man who can write poetry, and, choosing deliber- 
ately a subject that he fancies, sits down to write on it, and 
the result is not satisfactory. The speeches are not inevi- 
table, the characters not firmly drawn, and though there is 
abundance of poetic phrasing, the lines struck from the 
poet’s heart are more rare than the emotions which the sub- 
jects would seem to call for. 

The blank verse is, in general, easy, with many liquid 
lines and alliterations that we associate with Swinburne, and 
it has many verbal reminiscences of Shakspere. Where 
the verse is obscure it is bad—that is, it is obscure not from 
the packing of thought such as is found in ‘‘Antony and Cle- 
opatra,’’ or of some passages in Milton, but from the labo- 
rious arrangement of words to get the required blank verse 
form (cf. on p. 35, beginning ‘‘Not she”’). Besides the 
verse there are two other features distinctly taken from 
Shakspere: the emphasis on the hot Verona summer, and its 
effect on the passions, directly from ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ and 
the trick by which Almachildes is deceived, the most famous 
prototype of which is in ‘‘All’s Well that Ends Well,’’ 
though of course Shakspere did not originate the plot of 
either of these plays. 

A taste which is not normal to Anglo-Saxons, or rather which 
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is not good among Anglo-Saxons, is displayed in the passion- 
ate love which Rosamund declares for her father, mentioning 
the kisses, much after the manner of a lover speaking of his 
mistress. The epithet ‘‘ rosebright,’’ as applied to anguish 
(p- 36,) seems distinctly bad. The best portions of the trag- 
edy are Hildegard’s speeches, declaring her splendid love for 
Almachildes, and certain ones of Rosamund’s, particularly 
where she disposes of Albovine’s repentance. 

The poet, in giving up the claim to a very high place for 
his tragedy, by making it neither a play nor a poem, has ef- 
fectually provided a defense against criticism. It cannot be 
attacked on the ground that it is a bad play, for it was never 
meant for a play; nor on the ground of lack of unity as a 
poem, because forsooth it is a tragedy. If itis a drama at 
all, it is distinctly a closet one, and not a great one of that 
class. 

THE MADONNA IN LEGEND. 


THe MADONNA IN LeGcEeNp: A History. By Elizabeth C. Vincent, with 
an Introduction by Rt. Rev. Boyd Vincent. New York: Thomas Whit- 


taker. 1899. pp. 104. 

To have a brief, unaffected, gracious account of the do- 
ings and sufferings, the humiliations and glories of Holy 
Mary as the medieval mythopeeic genius, born of the general 
misery of chaotic times slowly fashioned her, as the paint- 
ers of the Renaissance loved to present her, and as to many 
millions of devout Christians she has since been an object 
of tender regard and worship; to have such a narrative, sim- 
ple, direct, unembarrassed by theological - snsiderations, in 
sympathy with what was truest, sweetest, most human in 
that old ideal of godly womanhood, has doubtless been a 
very general desire. Whatever our views, our temperamen- 
tal bias, we want to put such a story into the hands of our 
girls, for its loveliness’s sake, for its subtle spiritual power. 
And when we realize that it is the yearnings of the purest 
in man making unto itself unconsciously through the centu- 
ries an image of motherhood, sisterhood, wifehood, daugh- 
terhood, who of us can remain content not to behold it, 
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| adults though we be, and personally perhaps incapable of 
being appreciably changed into its likeness by contempla- 


Now in this book, so chastely and attractively printed and 
| bound, Mrs. Vincent has given us this narrative. What 
| , needs to be said in its praise? It is just what it meant to be, 
and it meant to be the very thing we want: sufficient to 
make Protestants understand the Madonnas of the painters; 
sufficient to make us sympathize though we cannot agree 
with the Romanists; no display of learning, no effort at 
eloquence, but a winsome, persuasive, delicately worded ac- 
count, with the charm of a fairy tale and the devotion of sa- 
cred story and psalm. 

Many things have happened for an allegory; they are not 
worse allegory because they happened. On the other hand, 
legends and myths, true in their intent, are not less produc- 
tive of character and conduct because wholly unhistoric. It 
is time that Protestants entered into their heritage, and ceased 
to deprive themselves and their children of the fragrance 
of Holy Mary’s violet, lily, and rose; and Mrs. Vincent’s 
book will remove whatever fears they have, and make them 
desire more from her pen. W.N.G. 
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CERTAINLY one of the most notable of recent scholarly un- 
dertakings lies before us in the first volume of the ‘‘ Ency- 
clopedia Biblica, A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, 
Political, and Religious History, the Archeology, Geogra- 
phy, and Natural History of the Bible,’’ edited by Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford; and J. Sutherland 
Black, M.A., LL.D., formerly assistant editor of the ‘* En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.’’ This comprehensive work is pub- 
lished in Great Britain by Adam and Charles Black, and in 
America by the Macmillan Company. It is to be in four 
volumes, sold by subscription at the price of five dollars per 
volume. The editors and publishers hope to have it com- 
pleted within two years. 

It is obvious that such an undertaking, if accomplished 
with the success which the reputation of its editors war- 
rants us in assuming, demands more extended treatment 
than can be given it in this department of ‘‘ Notes.’’ Such 
treatment we hope to give it later, if not to the separate vol- 
umes, at least to the completed work. Such a review, how- 
ever, can only be executed with success by a trained schol- 
ar, and will take time for its preparation. Meantime we 
should be doing injustice to our readers did we not lay 
stress upon what appears to us to be the immense value of 
the work to general readers. 

There are doubtless thousands of intelligent men and 
women who are interested in biblical criticism, yet are en- 
tirely without a clew to its mysteries, have no access even to \ 
the leading books on the subject, and have no time to read 
them even when they own them. For such persons the full 
and scholarly articles in this Encyclopedia will prove a per- 
fect boon. They will do well, of course, not to pin their 
faith to everything they find broached, but they will at least 
be able to give their minds a play hitherto impossible. 
Again, the more technical reference features of this work 
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will be indispensable to all readers not merely of the Bible 
but of general literature, while the student of history and 
literature will find his profit in reading with great care the 
longer articles, such as those on Assyria and apocalyptic 
literature in the present volume. Some of these articles 
are, as we can vouch, a3 thorough as monographs and as 
interesting as many a paper contributed to the magazines. 
We conclude that he must be a most superficial reader to 
whom this great work will not appeal—that it belongs in 
every private library alongside of the dictionary, the atlas, 
and the general encyclopedia. 

Further comment is perhaps useless at the present time, 
but we cannot forbear pointing out the fact that the preface 
derives great interest from the loving and just tribute it pays 
to the late Prof. Robertson Smith, to whose memory the 
work is dedicated. We must also lay stress on the admira- 
ble thoroughness of the cross references, and indeed of all 
the editorial apparatus. Finally, we must notice the fact 
that the contributors seem to have been chosen with great 
care. Many of them are what are known as ‘advanced 
men,’’ and they have produced an ‘‘advanced’’ book, but 
one fully worthy of the close of this remarkable century. 
Of the fifty-three contributors to Vol. I. (which covers A to 
D), we count fifteen continental scholars and six American. 


Mr. Henry James’s latest novel, ‘‘The Awkward Age”’ 
(Harpers), is a striking illustration of the danger a brilliant 
writer runs in giving himself up too exclusively to a particu- 
lar method of composition. Mr. James’s fortes are psycho- 
logical analysis of character and brilliant management of 
conversation. These are two of the prime requisites of suc- 
cessful modern fiction, but even modern fiction requires fair 
narrative ability at the hands of its writers, and Mr. James in 
the overcultivation of his own special gifts seems to have 
lost whatever gift of narrative he may have once possessed. 
‘*The Awkward Age’”’ is divided into ten parts, named 
after the leading characters; each part moves the story for- 
ward a little, but leaves the reader more and more bewil- 
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dered in a maze of clever conversations. One learns that 
one is in the midst of a small section of fiz de siécle London 
society, in fact, of a group of decadents who hover around 
an extremely clever woman, Mrs. Brookenham by name. 
Their brilliant circle is broken up, however, by the fact that 
her daughter Nanda can no longer be kept in the nursery, 
and yet is hardly sophisticated enough to make an unembar- 
rassed inmate of her mother’s drawing room. The part of 
rescuing her from her environment is undertaken by a re- 
jected lover of her grandmother, Mr. Longdon, a delightful 
representative of bygone days, who is as much puzzled by 
the oversubtlety of the conversations he hears as we are. 
He finally succeeds in his philanthropic attempt, and we feel 
that the attenuated story has at length come to its destined 
end; but after all we are much more certain that Mr. James 
is an obscurely brilliant writer than that we have been read- 
ing a story at all. We frankly confess that the Brooken- 
ham set is too clever for us. If, to be a really fine art, con- 
versation has to be unintelligible to an ordinary mind, and if 
psychological analysis has to be carried to a point of subtlety 
considerably beyond any attempted by Shakspere or Bal- 
zac, and if conversations and character analysis are the 
two poles around which the ellipse of modern fiction is to 
be drawn—we are willing to commend the novels of to-day to 
the careful attention of students of advanced mathematics, 
and shall content ourselves hereafter with the simple old 
novelists who were unsophisticated enough to write straight- 
forward stories. 

Mr. Charles F. Dole’s ‘‘ The Theology of Civilization”’ 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co.) would probably not be accepted by 
our readers as a treatise on systematic divinity, nor was it 
meant to be such by its thoughtful author. It contains 
some things, however, that wé may all ponder, no matter 
what our creeds. The closing pages which touch upon 
present ‘‘ missionary’’ operations in the Philippines meet 
with our heartiest approval. ‘‘It takes,’’ says Mr. Dole, 
*‘arrogance, pride, selfishness, contempt, to make war. 
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War stands for the moral conditions of barbarism.’’ It is 
needless to add that the author has had no occasion to 
thank the editors of any of the religious newspapers for per- 
mission to reprint from their columns his eminently Chris- 
tian sentiments. The book is dedicated ‘‘to thoughtful 
men and women everywhere, the leaders of public opin- 
ion, upon whose earnestness, integrity, and faithfulness the 
civilization of the coming century must depend.”’ 


We are always pleased to observe any evidence that South- 
ern universities and colleges are beginning to recognize the 
obligations toward the outer world imposed upon them by the 
fact that they contain many men of undoubted scholarship, 
and that the South needs to be brought abreast of the culture 
and scholarly energy of the times. Southern scholars have 
hitherto been inclined, as a rule, to consider their duty fully 
accomplished when they have given their classes the best 
that isin them. They have not realized that it is also their 
duty to represent the South in the world of culture. But this 
state of things is beginning to change, as a little volume ly- 
ing before us will show. It is the first of what is known as 
the ‘“‘ Vanderbilt Oriental Series,’’ which is edited by Her- 
bert Cushing Tolman and James Henry Stevenson, profess- 
ors in the well-known Vanderbilt University, at Nashville. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Herodotus and the Empires of the East,” 
(American Book Company), and is based on Mikels’ 
‘*Herodot und die Keilschriftforschung.’’ Other volumes 
are announced as nearly ready, and the series cannot but 
serve to promote Oriental studies in the South. In this con- 
nection we must also mention the marked activity of a South- 
ern firm of publishers, the B. F. Johnson Co., of Richmond, 
Va. We understand that this firm intends shortly to issue a 
series of English classics, the volumes of which will be ed- 
ited in the main by Southern scholars. No improper sec- 
tional bias characterizes either of these undertakings. Could 
we discover such bias, we should condemn rather than praise 
them. They are, instead, commendable efforts at self- 
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expression made by the culture of a section that has too 
long remained silent—so long that it has been deemed by 
the uninformed not to exist. 


Mr. D. D. Wallace, Adjunct Professor of History and 
Economics in Wofford College, has published as his doc- 
tor’s thesis (Vanderbilt) a monograph on the *‘ Constitu- 
tional History of South Carolina from 1725 to 1775.’’ He 
intends to carry his work down to 1810, and may in every 
way be commended for the zeal he displays in his labors to 
preserve the history of his native State—labors from which 
the readers of this Review have already profited. Only a 
specialist is competent to deal minutely with the pamphlet 
before us; we shall therefore content ourselves with point- 
ing out that it not only reflects credit upon the postgraduate 
work being done at Vanderbilt University, but also bears 
witness, along with Gen. McCrady’s ‘‘History of South 
Carolina,’’ and with the papers of the State Historical So- 
ciety, to the fact that the reproach of being indifferent to its 
history, under which the South has long labored, is being 
rapidly removed. We trust that every Southern State will 
profit by the example that South Carolina is setting, and we 
especially commend for imitation Prof. Wallace’s researches 
into the interesting domain of local constitutional history. 


A book from the perusal of which both parents and 


teachers will derive profit has lately been published by the 
Macmillan Company, which has been issuing quite a num- 
ber of important pedagogical books of late. It is entitled 
“The Physical Nature of the Child, and How to Study It,” 
and is by Dr. Stuart H. Rowe, Supervising Principal of the 
Lovell District, New Haven, Conn., and formerly Professor 
of Pedagogy in the State Normal School at Mankato, Minn. 
The chief value of the book lies in its thorough practicality. 
It is based on the warranted assumption that the parent 
or teacher into whose hands it is likely to fall has paid lit- 
tle attention to the physical nature of the children for whose 
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welfare he is more or less responsible. It devotes chapters 
to the various defects of sight, hearing, touch, taste, etc., 
and suggests practical tests by which they may be detected. 
A chapter is given to the important topic of enunciation, one 
to nervousness, another to fatigue, and another to disease 
and the methods of guarding against contagion. Habits 
of posture and habits of movement are also subjects of im- 
portant chapters. Naturally, however, most stress is laid on 
the much-misunderstood and avoided topics of growth and 
adolescence. The criminal false modesty of many parents 
and teachers is thoroughly exposed and much sound advice 
is given. Altogether we have found the book to be well con- 
ceived and executed, and we feel that it cannot but do good 
wherever it is circulated. 


Prof. John Lesslie Hail, of William and Mary College, en- 
couraged by the success of his translation of ‘* Beowulf,’’ has 
just published, through Ginn & Co., a volume of original 
contributions in alliterative verse entitled ‘*Old English 
Idyls.’’ He hopes for a ‘* wider audience than before,’’ and 
we see no reason why he should not have his wish granted. 
He has caught the spirit and tone of Anglo-Saxon poetry, and 
his volume might well be used as an introduction to the study 
of Old English verse as well as for purposes of parallel read- 
ing. Nor should the general reader eschew it as beyond his 
needs and desires. There are eight idyls on such subjects 
as the calling and landing of Hengist and Horsa, Cerdic and 
Arthur, Augustine, and Edgar the Peaceable. 


Government publications are not wont to be so useful as Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot’s *‘ Primer of Forestry ’’ is likely to prove. 
It is fully illustrated and is practical as well as theoretical. 
Hence it is sure to be in great demand in view of the grati- 
fying change of heart, and of mind too, that has of late come 
over the American people with regard to their magnificent 
heritage of forests which they have so long been squandering. 
Mr. Pinchot and his assistants may rest assured that where 
one soul is now grateful for their labors a thousand will be 
ere many years have passed. 
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Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. have done well in taking 
over from Copeland & Day, and issuing as a new book, L. 
Clarkson Whitelock’s clever and charming ** How Hindsight 
Met Provincialatis.”’ It is a queer title, but none too queer 
for the primitive Southern and New England town and vil- 
’ lage folk whose peculiarities it well describes. 


One of the most interesting novels we have read lately is 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s ‘‘ Children of the Mist’’ (Putnam’s), 
Mr. Phillpotts is the only novelist we know who fairly rivals 
Mr. Hardy on the latter’s own native heath. He is not Mr. 
Hardy’s equal as the creator of characters that fascinate, 
nor has he the latter’s gifts of description; but he has abun- 
dant powers of observation, fine sense of humor—Billy 
Blee almost rivals Joseph Poorgrass—and a distinct fac- 
ulty for narration. Few of his characters attract, but then 
charm does not seem to be what most modern realists, 
especially of the rural school, aim at. The true idyllic note, 
as we find it in *‘La Mare au Diable’’ and in ‘* Under the 
Greenwood Tree,’’ seems to be rarely attained in these lat- 
ter days—even Mr. Hardy has not repeated his great suc- 
cess—and in its place we get the note of tragi-comedy, a 
substitution with which some of us are ill content. When 
we get something approaching true tragedy, as in ‘‘ Tess,”’ 
the wiseacres shake their heads, and the purveyors of tragi- 
comedy are encouraged. We believe, however, that Mr. 
Phillpotts has it in him to give us true tragedy, and so we look 
forward to receiving at-his hands some day a stronger, more 
artistic book than ‘‘ Children of the Mist,’’ interesting and 
powerful though that be. 


A singularly interesting book was published some months 
ago by the Harpers, entitled ‘* Lady Louisa Stuart, Selec- 
tions from Her Manuscripts.’’ The editor is Hon. James 
Home, who gives us in his introduction some needed points of 
information about Lady Louisa. She was the youngest 
daughter of that famous Earl of Bute who seems to have left 
descendants in office at Washington, D.C. She was born 
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August 12,1757, and died August 4, 1851—an extraordinary 
span of life, especially when we consider the stirring nature 
of the times during which she lived. As for her ability, every 
page of her book speaks for her. She knew everybody that 
was anybody in England, although she did not go out much 
in society; and she recorded her observations, although, like 
a true gentlewoman of her period, she kept the fact a secret. 
We are furnished in the present volume with her ‘‘ Account of 
John, Duke of Argyll, and His Family,’’ which had been al- 
ready privately printed; prose notes to two poems, which 
are wisely relegated to an appendix; a prose skit, entitled 
‘* History of the Fortunate Youth;’’ and some unpublished 
letters, chiefly to and from Sir Walter Scott. Space is want- 
ing for a full description of these delightful specimens of the 
gossipy prose of the last century. It must suffice to say 
that no student of English social life in the eighteenth cen- 
tury can afford to neglect them, and that no lover of bio- 
graphy who begins them will readily lay them down. The 
editor promises to give us ere long a selection of Lady 
Louisa’s letters still in manuscript. He may rest assured 
that his volume will receive a warm welcome. The friend 
of Sir Walter Scott has after her death made other friends 
scarcely less devoted than he. 


Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have added to their service- 
able ‘* Standard Library ’’ an edition of the poems of Arthur 
Hugh Clough, as well as a cheaper form of Mr. Windham’s 
admirable edition of Shakspere’s Poems, which we noticed 
last year. It is almost needless to praise the services these 
publishers have rendered for the cause of good literature by 
their numerous reprints of standard books. We note with 
pleasure that in many cases they have adopted the French 
custom—we believe it is primarily French—of having the re- 
printed masterpiece introduced by a critical essay from the 
pen of a contemporary scholar. Such an introduction is re- 
garded by some high and mighty persons as an impertinence, 
but we are of the opinion that the practice conduces both to 
the enjoyment and to the profit of the average reader. 
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Mr. Hervey White’s novel with the laconic title of ‘* Dif- 
ferences’’ (Small, Maynard & Co.) is quite out of the usual 
run of modern stories. It tells of a philanthropical young lady 
who enters a Settlement House in Chicago, becomes interest- 
ed in a workman out of a job, grows to love him, and finally 
abandons wealth and friends to marry him. We should not 
advise young ladies to imitate Mr. White’s heroine, nor do we 
think that he has furnished, even if he intended, an adequate 
solution of many social problems; but we can truly say that 
he writes well and that his description of Chicago lower life 
is most interesting. 


Mr. Henry Newbolt, author of ‘‘Admirals All,”’ is one of 
the fighting authors who are becoming, in Mr. Kipling’s wake, 
as numerous and blatant as the ‘fighting parsons’’ were, 
not in the Middle Ages merely, but in our late war with Spain. 
We ourselves could manage to survive with less ‘* blood and 
wounds ’”’ in our literary diet; but if our apostles of virility 
are determined to make themselves heard, we can conceive 
no more innocuous method of procedure on their part than 
Mr. Newbolt has just pursued in his ‘‘ Stories from Frois- 
sart’’ (The Macmillan Co.). Distance and the charm of 
Froissart ennoble war, and even our most impressionable 
youths may safely be brought in contact with whatever is no- 
ble. Proximity and the newspaper reporter belittle war and 
its heroes, as we have just had reason to learn. We there- 
fore commend Mr. Newbolt’s book most heartily, especially to 
those of ous readers who may desire an antidote to the poi- 
sonous and nauseating stuff which two of England’s greatest 
poets have just concocted apropos of the Boer war. 


Patriotism of a miasmatic kind being in the air just now, 
it is refreshing to find that Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks has not 
stretched the title of his recent volume, ‘‘ Historic Ameri- 
cans’’ (T. Y. Crowell & Co.), so as to include Admiral 
Dewey and Lieut. Hobson. He begins with John Winthrop 
and ends with U. S. Grant, and we are quite sure that each 
and every one of his twenty-six heroes was a good enough 
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American to satisfy the conservative demands of the patriot- 
ism of the last generation. How his book will suit the 
‘young lions’’ of the present—or shall we say the young 
eagles ?—we cannot determine; but we believe they will find 
in it wholesome if not stimulating diet. 


Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have certainly rendered 
lovers of poetry a genuine service in publishing the poems 
of the two Rossettis in their Handy Volume editions. Two 
volumes are given to the brother—the 1887 edition taken 
over from Roberts Brothers—and two to the sister, about 
which no bibliographical information is furnished save what 
is contained in the ‘‘ Boston, 1899.’’ The low price ($1.50 
per set) and the neat, tasteful appearance of the books 
ought to commend them as holiday gifts to sensible people 
with small incomes—people who like to give books on ac- 
count of their contents. And what comparatively recent verse 
is more charming than that of Dante Gabriel Rossetti at his 
best? or what is more spiritually refining and uplifting than 
that of Christina? There is no need, of course, to dwell on 
the merits of the pair at this late day, but it is well to praise 
publishers heartily who in these days of appalling sales of 
often appalling novels pursue the even tenor of their way by 
giving us books that are books. 


Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. may not have a monopoly 
of producing neat books, especially of the tiny order, but 
certainly some of their recent publications are admirable 
specimens of the art of bookmaking. Particularly neat is 
Mr. Edward Bicknell’s ‘*‘ The Territorial Acquisitions of the 
United States,’’ a timely little volume that has been com- 
piled with care and with a non-partisan calmness that is at 
least unusual. Two other pretty books belong to the now 
well-known ‘‘ Beacon Biographies.’’ They are Mrs. James 
T. Fields’s ‘‘ Hawthorne,’’ and Mr. Joseph Edgar Cham- 
berlin’s ‘‘ John Brown.’’ Both keep up the standard set by 
earlier volumes of the series, that on Hawthorne being nat- 
urally the more charming. At the moment of going to 
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press we have another ‘‘Beacon’’ in Mr. Henry Childs 
Merwin’s ‘‘Aaron Burr ’’—an excellent piece of work. 


The Roberts family undoubtedly have the gift of song. 
The verses of Charles G. D. Roberts are well known; now 
we have in a pretty volume, ‘‘ Northland Lyrics’’ (Small, 
Maynard & Co.), poems by William Carman Roberts, The- 
odore Roberts, and Elizabeth Roberts Macdonald. The 
better known brother contributes a prologue, and Bliss Car- 
man an excellent epilogue. The songs that make up the 
body of the book naturally vary in merit, but all show the 
possession by the writers of a true poetic spirit and consider- 
able technical knowledge. A few of them linger in the 
memory, such as ‘*Andante”’ and ‘‘ The Wind Cry,”’ while 
the whole collection makes one dream of Canada, of its 
snows, its lakes and rivers, its flights of wild birds, and es- 
pecially its hold upon the hearts of its children. 


In his new novel, **A Confident To-Morrow”’ (Harpers), 
Mr. Brander Matthews continues his faithful, loving, and to 
us very interesting studies of the multiform life of the great 
city of New York. The story has enough plot to satisfy al] 
readers save those who think merely of the interest and 
nothing of the art of a work of fiction. There is even a 
well-defined element of love in the book, an element which, 
if Mr. Matthews has not entirely slighted it hitherto, as care- 
less critics may think, he certainly has not emphasized. 
The strength of the novel lies, however, in the realistic pic- 
ture it gives of literary and artistic society in the great city. 
The hero is a young literary man from the provinces who 
achieves success in his calling, and, what is better, wins 
himself a very charming bride. The old engraver Dircks, 
the painter Adams, the celebrated novelist Vivian and his 
three daughters are all very well drawn and live in one’s mem- 
ory. Taken as a whole, therefore, the story should be pro- 
nounced a distinct success, and should add to Mr. Mat- 
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thews’s growing reputation as an artistic delineator of New 
York life. 


Prof. Charles Waldstein’s ‘‘The Surface of Things ’”’ 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) is not, as its title would imply, a 
collection of essays, but consists of three stories, showing 
how much actions which seem to lie only on the surface 
may influence not merely individuals but society also. The 
purpose of the book is given in a long introduction, which is 
really an essay—a form of composition into which the au- 
thor is very prone to fall, as several of the pages of each of 
his stories will testify. We must confess, however, that we 
read his book with more interest than usually attends our 
reading of modern fiction, and we take pleasure in com- 
mending the taste which the publishers have displayed in 
making the volume such a pleasure to look at and hold. 


A most schularly series of monographs is the ‘* Columbia 
University Studies in Literature’? (The Macmillan Co.), 
now being issued under the editorship of Profs. Woodberry 
and Matthews. Three volumes have already appeared, to 
wit: ‘*A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance,”’ 
by Joel Elias Spingarn; ‘‘ Romances of Roguery: an Epi- 
sode in the History of the Novel,’’ by Frank Wadleigh 
Chandler (of which Part I., dealing \.ith the picaresque 
novel in Spain, is all that has yet been published); and 
‘¢ Spanish Literature in the England of the Tudors: A Study 
of the Growth of the Peninsular Influence North of the 
Channel,’ by John Garrett Underhill. The remarkable 
strength of the Department of Literature at Columbia has 
long been known to us; the publication of these scholarly 
volumes will go far toward giving the institution primacy in 
this important study over all our other colleges. We shall 
recur to these monographs at no distant date. 


‘Religion under the Barons of Baltimore,’’ by C. Ernest. 
Smith, D.D., Rector of the Church of St. Michael’s and All. 
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Angels, Baltimore (E. Allen Lycett), is a volume of consid- 
erable interest to historical students in general, as well as to 
specialists in ecclesiastical history. Although Dr. Smith 
travels a well-worn road, he goes with a lantern in his hand. 
All sorts of things have been written about Maryland’s early 
beginnings, but not until the recent activity of the Historical 
Society of that State rescued many precious documents from 
imminent decay and loss was it possible to discover what was 
really true and what palpably false in the history of Lord 
Baltimore’s colony. Dr. Smith now sets much aright. Start- 
ing with the founding of the colony in 1634, he brings his 
narrative down to the establishment of the Church of Eng- 
land in 1692. The burden of his thesis is a denial of the 
old claim that the Roman Church proclaimed religious tolera- 
tion in Maryland. He disputes this version of the early his- 
tory of the Calverts’ Plantation most earnestly, and summons 
to his support an amount of evidence that is well calculated 
to convince the reader. [is style is lucid, and, excepting a 
certain rancor that smacks of polemics, is exceedingly at- 
tractive. It is unfortunate that so noteworthy a contribution 
to American history should not have been printed in a more 
attractive form. The paper is rather cheap in appearance, 
and the binding far from creditable. 


‘*A History of England’’ (Macmillan), the joint product 
of Profs. Katharine Conan and Elizabeth Kimball Kendall, 
comes to us from Wellesley College, and is one of the best 
text-books wé have seen in manyaday. The maps and illus- 
trations are admirable, while copious bibliographies serve the 
purpose of guiding the student through one of the most fas- 
cinating fields of history. Of the many capital points of the 
book, we may mention several which will appeal with espe- 
‘cial force to the teacher. In the first place, the facts are 
well connected. Then, again, the physical environment of 
the British Isles, the part each race has played in the devel- 
opment of English institutions, and the methods by which 
the people of England have attained to industrial freedom 
and self-government in their political life, are herein set forth 
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with unusual force and clearness. The volume, moreover, 
illustrates in a rather remarkable manner the high character 
of work that is now being done at some of our colleges for 
women. Altogether, it reflects great credit upon its authors 
and publishers, and we heartily commend it. 


That excellent school library known as the ‘ Riverside 
Literature Series’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) has recently 
received an addition in the shape of ‘* Chaucer’s Prologue, 
Knight’s Tale, and Nun’s Priest’s Tale,’”’ edited by T. J. 
Mather, Jr., of Williams College. The introduction and the 
‘*Prologue’’ form one volume, the two tales a second, the 
glossary being given in both parts. This is a very sensible 
arrangement, as some teachers can find time only for the in- 
imitable ** Prologue.’’ Only personal use in a class can de- 
termine the comparative value of this edition for school pur- 
poses. The high character of the series warrants us, how- 
ever, in commending it, and we have been especially struck 
with the fullness and excellent arrangement of the introduc- 
tion. Some of Mr. Mather’s statements might conceivably 
be questioned, and we doubt the propriety of quoting Judge 
Robert Grant in connection with so great a classic, which 
needs no bringing ‘‘upto date.’’ The notes, as usual in this 
series, are far from full—indeed, erring on this side almost 
as much as other editions err on the other. Occasionally 
more information should be given, as in the explanation of 
the ‘‘scole of Stratford atte Bowe.’’ The explanation of the 
line ‘*al was fee symple to hym in effect,’’ while substan- 
tially correct, suggests by its use of the word ‘‘ will’’ the no- 
tion that that method of conveying land was common at the 
time that Chaucer wrote. This matter is not important, but 
indicates the difficulty under which any editor labors whose 
space for annotation is curtailed, especially when his text is 
an ancient one. On the whole, however, we feel that Mr. 
Mather has done his work with thoroughness and with a 
pleasant freshness of treatment that should commend his lit- 
tle volumes to teachers of English. May his labors increase 
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the study of Chaucer in our schools and improve it in our 
colleges ! 


Only an extreme optimist could attach any great signifi- 
cance to the fact that the Macmillans have this year brought 
out two books on Milton for popular reading. There is prob- 
ably little increase in the number of Milton readers, but one 
cannot fail to be grateful to Prof. Corson (‘*‘An Introduction 
to the Works of John Milton’’) for his earnest endeavor to 
turn students’ attention to Milton. It is praiseworthy to have 
collected into one volume the famous passages in Milton’s 
prose and poetry which are of an autobiographic nature; any- 
thing, too, that brings the splendor of Milton’s prose to the 
attention of even a few more readers deserves commenda- 
tion. Yet one can never be fully satisfied with a book of se- 
lections, however judicious the choice may have been; and 
in this case we cannot clearly understand the method of pro- 
cedure. How could ‘‘An Introduction to Milton’s Works”’ 
omit ‘** L’Allegro’’ and ‘Il Penseroso?’’ and how could it 
include ‘‘Samson,’’ which is, of all Milton’s works, the one 
the student comes last to? Again there is an annoying ab- 
sence of dates at the heads of the selections; there is no 
short biography, list of works, or chronological table—all 
things manifestly needed in an ‘*Introduction.’’ The notes 
are not entirely satisfactory when one finds unexplained such 
words as feasing (p. 42) and bordello (p. 72). 

We wish to note two things which Prof. Corson recognizes 
as of the utmost importance—namely, the necessity for Mil- 
ton’s great self-sacrifice in the service of the state in order to 
render him the man who alone could write ‘* Paradise Lost,’’ 
and then his splendid love for right liberty. The former has 
been denied, though only by men who put literature above 
life; but no one has questioned the latter, for Milton never 
tired of insisting that man’s outward liberty depends on his 
inward liberty. He would bring always to his readers the 
thought that, as Prof. Corson quotes, ‘‘he that ruleth his 
spirit is better than he that taketh a city.”’ G. C. E. 
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Miss Kate Upson Clark (‘* Bringing Up Boys,’’ Crowell) 


' is one of the increasing number of women who recognize 


that of all private persons the mother, to whom the very soul 
of the boy is intrusted, should be the most truly educated. 


Boys’ manners, work and play, games and religion, are all 


touched on; there is a protest against football and a wom- 
an’s cry at smoking. In short, she would have the mother 
see that her duty is not only never-ending but noble, and 
that this duty brings the necessity of study. City mothers, 
whose boys have no great barn to play and ‘‘chore’’ in, will 
find suggested thought on the task of keeping the boy ‘‘ un- 
spotted from the world.”’ 


‘*The Development of the English Novel,’’ by Prof. W. 
L. Cross (Macmillan), represents a very wide reading in fic- 
tion and a careful study of the genre along the lines of sci- 
entific criticism. It has not the facility of style that charac- 
terized Prof. Raleigh’s book, but it is much more compre-_ 


_ hensive. There having been so little work done on this sub- 


ject, the book is doubly valuable. However, there is much 
reason why fiction has been neglected; for, aside from the 
novels of first-rate merit, we are glad to forget the vast ma- 
jority of what remains. Still, it is convenient to have a book 
giving opinions and estimates from a fresh reading of the 
great novels; for prose neither stays in the mind, as does 
poetry, nor is it so reread. When Prof. Cross can give 
more than a few facts concerning an author he is interesting 


(see the sympathetic treatment of Thackeray), but one is 
tempted to think he sets too great store by the ‘‘ novel of 


purpose.’ The real purpose of the novel is twofold, to in- 
terest and to ennoble; and the modern novel seems to have 
too much psychology, so called, for the latter, and too little 
imagination for the former. The interest of the novel must 
be apparent, and the moral not so; for it is certain that men 
are not going to fiction for their spiritual guidance, nor for 
that high pleasure for which in great poetry one can sacrifice 
interest. In this light, we cannot shelve Sir Walter, as is the 
tendency to-day. He was, first of all, clean, strong, interest- 
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ing, and his moral came indirectly and unperceived—namely, 
as a spiritual influence rather than as a direct suggestion. 
We are glad to think, with Prof. Cross, that the swing has 
started again toward idealism. 


The announcement that Mr. Goldwin Smith would give us a 
companion volume to his admirable sketch of the political 
history of this country in the shape of a résumé of the po- 
litical history of the United Kingdom was doubtless hailed 
by many readers with genuine pleasure. The work has 
now appeared (The Macmillan Company), but is by no 
means so brief an affair as the former book was. It is re- 
ally quite a treatise in two large volumes, with an aggre- 
gate of upward of eleven hundred pages. Still no one who 
begins to read it will readily lay it down. Prof. Smith 
has lost nothing of his brilliancy of style, nothing of his 
power of getting at the gist of things, and—we may 
perhaps add, without running the risk of seeming ungra- 
cious—nothing of his willingness to score a point against 
a person or thing he does not happen to like. It is al- 
most needless to say that in this book he yields to a prej- 
udice, which could not well have beset him in the former 
volume, against the influence that the organized Church has 
had in British political history. We do not mean to say that 
we do not agree with much that Prof. Smith has to say on 
this subject, for we do most emphatically; but we cannot 
help feeling that he has not always given the Church— 
even the medizval Church—her due. He seems almost to 
take a delight in whacking every ecclesiastical head that 
rises above the waves of oblivion, yet on the other hand he 
is rather moderate in his treatment of Archbishop Laud. 
For his favorite statesmen, chief among whom must be reck- 
oned Edward I., we confess to having quite as great an ad- 
miration as Prof. Smith. We are also inclined to smile in 
agreement with him when he girds at those historians who 
seem to think that the infusion of Norman blood gave polit- 
ical stability to the English. His analysis of *he defects of 
the two-party system seems to us conclusive and masterly. 
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Indeed, if we undertook to point out all the merits of these 
volumes, we should require the space of a special article, 
not of a mere notice. We cordially commend the work to 
all our readers. 


We have on our table ‘* The Revelation of Jesus,’’ by Rev. 
Dr. George Holley Gilbert, of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary (The Macmillan Co.); ‘‘ The History of the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament,’’ by Prof. Marvin R. Vin- 


cent, of Union Theological Seminary, and ‘‘A History of 


New Testament Times in Palestine, 175 B.C.-7o A.D.,”’ by 
Prof. Shailer Matthews, of the University of Chicago (same 
publishers )—the first two volumes of a series of ‘* New Tes- 
tament Handbooks,”’ edited by the last-named scholar, and 
destined, we doubt not, to satisfy a popular want; ‘‘ The Jour- 
nal of Theological Studies ’’ (same publishers), a quarterly, 
to which we extend a hearty welcome, and in which we 
have read with especial pleasure an admirable article by 
Mr. Robert Bridges, entitled ‘‘A Practical Discourse on 
Some Principles of Hymn Singing;’’ ‘*Governor Taylor’s 
Love Letters’’ (Nashville: Zhe //lustrated Youthand Age), 
a characteristically humorous production of the ex-Governor 
of Tennessee; ‘‘ The Future of the American Negro,’’ by 
Booker T. Washington (Small, Maynard & Co.), a volume 
to which we shall attend later. We have also a rather inter- 
esting historical novel, ‘‘ The Favor of Princes,’’ by Mark 
Lee Luther (Macmillan), a tale of France of the time of 
Louis XV. 
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